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PREFACE 


In the preparation of the volume of 
The Annals on Child Welfare, pub- 
lished in November, 1921, a number of 
contributions were planned which, for 
various reasons, did not appear in that 
issue. Acknowledgment of these omis- 
sions was made at the time in the edi- 
torial foreword of that volume. Since 
then, readers of The Annals have sug- 
gested a number of additional aspects 
of the subject, indicative of its com- 
plexity and many-sided nature. 

The opportunity now presents itself 
to supplement the discussions of the 
earlier volume. The problems of the 
child of pre-school age, of the rural 
child, the juvenile delinquent and recre- 
ation have been selected, at this time, 
for discussion, together with an article 
outlining certain basic considerations 
upon which any scientific program for 
child welfare must rest. It seemed 
pertinent, too, to include a presentation 
of what is transpiring in this field in 


the Dominion to our immediate north. 
Unfortunately, not all of the problems 
of child welfare suggested by readers of 
the former volume could be considered, 
but it is scarcely necessary to add that 
this supplement has not been prepared 


with any air of finality as if compre- ° 


hending, together with the earlier vol- 
ume, the entire subject of child welfare. 
The editor-in-charge hastens at this 
time to express his indebtedness to 
various persons for many helpful sug- 
gestions in the planning of the contents 
of both issues. He desires to make 
special mention of Miss Katharine 
Lenroot, chief of the Editorial Division 
of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., and of Mr. J. Prentice Murphy, 
of the Seybert Institute, Philadelphia, 
for their many courtesies and constant 
helpfulness. It is understood of course 
that they are in no way responsible for 
errors in the construction of either 
publication. James H.S. Bossarp 
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Child Welfare in the Rural Field 


By H. Ina Curry 


Assistant Secretary, New York State Charities Aid Association and 
President, Child Welfare League of America 


STARVING baby on a bed by 

its dead mother; three other 
children, half clothed and half starved, 
playing about the room; a grand- 
father feeble in mind and body their 
only protector. 


An isolated shack of two diminutive 
rooms, in which dwell six rough men 
and women and eight little children. 


A girl of fifteen facing a mother- 
hood for which her father is respon- 
sible, only half understanding what 
it all means—a mother incapable of 
advising her—no place for her to go 
but to an almshouse which cannot 
legally receive one so young—the 
mother and friends caring more about 
preventing the prosecution of the 
unnatural father than what will hap- 
pen to the baby when it comes or to 
the girl either before or after. 


Three small boys in a county jail, 
arrested for breaking into a house and 
stealing some playing cards, an Inger- 
soll watch and a motley collection of 
trinkets of no value. 


A group of four naked children rang- 
ing in age from four to twelve, curled up 
on a mat by a stove; a mother tall and 
gaunt, a calico wrapper and a pair of 
boots her only clothing. 


A girl of thirteen—clothed in odds 
and ends, the single under-garment 
fashioned of a meal sack and strings— 
smoking her pipe as she walks back and 
forth the six miles from a squatter’s 


home to the crossroad store, as wild 
as a hare and ready to fight all comers. 


A widow with tuberculosis whose 
husband has been dead two years, 
with three adorable little ones well 
worth a mother’s struggle to keep to- 
gether—and a losing struggle it is with 
the farm so heavily mortgaged. 


A tiny one room shack on a moun- 
tain side—one bed, a stove, a table 
and two chairs the only furniture; no 
water save from the nearby brook, no 
outbuildings of any kind. To this 
room come, one after another, women 
for confinement care by the'old mid- 
wife who lives here with a grown son. 


Growing children living in a dirty 
shack with their mother and a man who 
has served time in States Prison for 
rape, and whose two brothers are in 
jail for the same offense. 


Three tiny tots sleeping on the bare 
floor of a shack, with a piece of carpet 
for covering, the mother having died 
leaving them with an old grandmother 
incapable of providing for herself or 
for them. 

* * 

These situations crowd into the 
mind of one social worker as typical 
of those found in rural parts of pros- 
perous counties. All of them could be 
duplicated repeatedly with but slight 
variations. The social needs indicated 
are as varied as is the index of a city 
directory of social agencies. Poverty 
and neglect, vice and crime, disease 
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and death, do not pertain exclusively 
to cities, nor do laziness and ignorance, 
and wherever these exist there will be 
found children in need of special relief. 


Socta, Service Factuitrres 
ArE INADEQUATE 


Practically all of the various types 
of social agencies have been developed 
in the larger cities, and up to the pres- 
ent time very few are organized to 
reach the smaller hamlets and the 
open country. So far the nursing 
service has outstripped the social serv- 
ice in such territory, and county 
nurses—sometimes appointed as pub- 
lic health nurses, sometimes as tuber- 
culosis nurses or nurses for insurance 
companies, etc.—are discovering and 
trying to meet the need for social 
readjustments among the families 
which they visit. 

As a rule the rural population neither 
likes nor understands the term “social 
worker,” and if this designation is 
preceded by the word “trained,” both 
the liking and the understanding are 
apt to be still further prejudiced. The 
nurse has a more natural approach to 


_the home and is better understood. 


Everybody knows what sickness is, 
and everybody is familiar with nursing, 
although the difference between a 
nurse and a trained nurse is frequently 
thought to be nothing but a foolish 
fad. So few are the doctors in the 
rural territory and so scattered are the 
nurses, that the health of the people 
is seriously neglected. We find that 
disease and death are perhaps the 
largest single factor in causing the de- 
pendency of children. The West- 
chester County (N. Y.) Department 
of Child Welfare found that tuber- 
culosis alone was the cause of need of 
mothers’ allowances in more than 21 
per cent of the families receiving such 
help. As public health programs are 
pushed forward we may hope to see 
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the tasks of the social agencies mate- 
rially diminished. 

But the nurse is usually unable to 
do the full social service the situations 
require, nor should she be expected to. 
The demand for that skilled service 
which can only be rendered by trained 
nurses almost forbids them to use their 
time in doing what we have come to 
designate as social case work. A so- 
cial case worker should supplement the 
work of the nurse. 


Rurat Conpitions REQUIRING 
ATTENTION 


Outside the larger cities where or- 
ganized social agencies have become 
well known, it pretty generally is found 
that the people as a whole do not recog- 
nize the need of such organized effort. 
They willingly admit bad living con- 
ditions up among the hills of nearby 
counties, but at first will insist that 
in their own particular neighborhoods 
none such can be found. However, 
it is seldom that a longer conversation 
with any one of these good folk does 
not bring forth at least one story of 
some children living up somewhere 
who are known to be so wretched that 
something should be done about it, 
or of children so bad that an equally 
vague something should be done with 
them. Frequently, too, with patience 
one can draw out the story of a Hog- 
pen Hollow—or a Timmons tribe—or 
some other picturesque neighborhood 
or family, similar to those described 
in such studies as “The Jukes” by 
Dugdale, “The Nams” by Estabrook 
and Davenport and “The Kallikak 
Family” by Goddard. 

Away from the well-traveled roads 
and back in the pockets among the 
hills, they are to be found. The 
brightest and most ambitious of each 
generation move out, while those who 
remain intermarry and degenerate. 

Housing conditions are bad, and 
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sanitary provisions are worse. On un- 
cultivated parts of farms and on moun- 
tain sides are found squatters’ shacks 
—sometimes with a constant coming 
and going of different families, so that 
no one can predict what combination 
of families or how many individuals 
will be found in any one of them at 
any time. Or a small rent will be 
paid (or as frequently left unpaid) for 
small houses built by the owner of the 
land. Occasionally a land owner, 
struggling under a mortgage, comes to 
the place where only outside assistance 
will keep his children from suffering. 

These people pick up a precarious 
livelihood, a bit of work: wood cutting, 
fruit picking, basket making or irregu- 
lar farm labor. Petty pilfering is apt 
to be common. The children attend 
school irregularly, have insufficient 
and unsuitable food, become familiar 
with various forms of vice, and if left 
without other provision for their care 
are sure to follow in the way of their 
elders. In fact, one of the saddest 
phases of such situations is that the 
children begin their following when so 
very young. It is staggering to find 
tiny tots of three using language a 
decent person would hesitate to re- 
peat, or children of five indulging in 
unnatural practices, the very nature 
of which is unknown to most people. 

One wonders what can be expected 
of children who up to the age of ten 
or twelve never have worn conven- 
tional underclothing and never have 
seen a table with tablecloth, napkins 
and the ordinary array of dishes. It 
is hard to imagine the sensations of a 
child of twelve taking her first bath 
in what she terms “one of them bath 
dishes” which she “had hern tell of 
but never seed afore.” 

And what can be done for them? 
Everything, if there is someone to do 
it; nothing, unless someone who knows 
how will undertake the job. 


Kinps or Rurau Service RENDERED 


Let us see what happened to the 
twenty-nine children in the situations 
cited above. 

First, arrangements were made for 
the burial of the dead mother; the 
starving baby was placed in a hospital, 
but it was too late to save its life. The 
three other children were placed in 
good, wholesome surroundings where 
they soon became healthy and happy 
in family homes. 

The group of fourteen men, women 
and children living in the diminutive 
shack were divided into family groups, 
some of the children being removed on 
the ground of improper guardianship. 

The girl of fifteen was placed in an 
institution for protection and training, 
and sent to a hospital for her confine- 
ment. The baby died and the girl 
was afterwards placed in the custody 
of her grandmother. 

The three young housebreakers who 
had invented this form of amusement 
during the hours when they were tru- 
ant from school were placed on proba- 
tion, the parents and school-teachers 
agreeing to help the probation officer 
in keeping track of them and in furnish- 
ing wholesome amusement for their 
leisure time. 

The four children found naked be- 
hind the stove were taken in charge, as 
was also the mother who proved to 
have the mind of a child of nine. The 
mother was sent to a state institution 
where after a short period of training 
she became a competent worker in the 
laundry, although unable to direct her 
own work, thus rendering useful serv- 
ice which more than pays the cost 
of her maintenance. Two of the 
children were placed in family homes 
where they developed splendidly. The 
other two proved to be feebleminded 
and were sent to the same institution 
which shelters their mother. 
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The strange, wild girl of thirteen 
was put under careful training; much 
needed medical attention was given 
her, but in time it was found that her 
backwardness was due to mental de- 
fect rather than to lack of opportunity, 
and she found a comfortable and happy 
home in a state school for mental de- 
fectives. 

The widow with tuberculosis was 
sent to a sanatorium, and the three 
children are in a carefully selected 
boarding home. The mother will be 
helped to support them upon her dis- 
charge. 

With the development of maternity 
and infant health work, it is hoped 
that the home of the midwife on the 
mountain may cease to be the princi- 
pal maternity center of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The children living with the mother 
and the man of bad reputation were 
removed through court action, being 
sent at first to a children’s home for 
care and training, later returning to 
normal life in the community in a 
selected family. 

The three tots left by the death of 
the mother with an incompetent grand- 
mother were taken in charge and in 
an astonishingly short space of time 
became aristocratic little citizens, each 
with a foster mother and father of her 
own. 

* 

These families were handled by 
county children’s agents of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association. 


* * 
Tratnep Rurau Service NECESSARY 


A nurse, a probation officer, an agent 
of a children’s association, any good 
citizen having an interest in the child, 
can bring about such improved con- 
ditions if she has the essential knowl- 
edge as to the resources of the com- 
munity, the county and the state. 


However, the job of seeing that all 
needy children receive the kind of care 
which will be most likely to fit them 
happily into a helpful environment 
and make them assets in the commu- 
nity rather than potential liabilities, is 
one which needs to be undertaken by 
a person particularly versed in the 
technique of child care. To assert 
that child care is beginning to crys- 
tallize a technique is not to intimate 
that a cold and precise method involy- 
ing endless red tape will supersede a 
warm-hearted sympathy for a child 
in distress. As the scientific study of 
human personality and behavior de- 
velops, we are realizing as never before 
that only a sympathetic and under- 
standing person can apply the cold 
scientific facts so that an unfortunate 
human may be truly helped. 

Rural children in numbers have been 
separated from competent mothers 
when rightly supervised home relief 
would have kept the family groups 
together; they have been placed out 
in free homes or even “bound out” to 
the first comer with no inquiry as to 
the suitability of the home and no 
subsequent supervision, in order to 
save the community a bit of money; 
babies have been taken from the arms 
of distracted unmarried mothers be- 
cause no one knew what else to do or 
how to help the mother plan to keep 
the baby, although she may have 
adored it; destitute children have been 
sent to far-off institutions to remain 
indefinitely because no one was in- 
terested to help adjust the family 
difficulty so the children could remain 
at home or quickly return to it; many 
children have been left in homes of 
squalor and of vice because nobody 
knew what to do about it or were 
afraid barns might be burned by re- 
vengeful parents; crippled children, deaf 
children, blind children have remained 
uneducated as no one knew where or 
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how to improve their handicap or to 
secure special instruction for them; chil- 
dren feeble of intellect have grown up in 
the community in which they were 
born with no one to discover their 
abilities or disabilities or to arrange 
for training or for custodial care ac- 
cording to their ability. 


ServIcE NEEDs BE OrGANIZED 


Some agency or agencies, equipped 
to render all of these types of service, 
should exist in every rural community. 
The particular type of machinery 
which is set in motion is of minor im- 
portance. Results come only through 
some strong and resourceful person- 
ality reaching into the heart both of 
the situation and the child. A public 
or a private agency can do the work, 
or the two working together may be 
advantageous in some localities. Stim- 
ulation by a state department or other 
state-wide agency is usually essential 
in getting a local child-caring program 
started. Frequently the outside or- 
ganizer or state person will not be re- 
ceived very cordially. Advice from 
outside the community is not desired, 
and frequently is resented. But it 
is noted that very rarely does a local 
rural community undertake child-car- 
ing work without stimulation from the 
outside. Again a state-wide agency 
is helpful in setting a standard of 
case work and in becoming a clearing 
house for the exchange of information. 
Some form of supervision by a state 
department is essential, both to give 
official endorsement to good methods 
and to check careless or unwise meth- 
ods which may harm rather than help 
the children. 


PLAN or New York State CHARITIES 
Arp ASSOCIATION 

Various experiments in organizing 

social work covering rural territory 

are being tried. The New York State 
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Charities Aid Association, which since 
1872 has codperated with public offi- 
cials in matters pertaining to public 
charity and public health, has de- 
veloped a plan of private and public 
coperation in child care. The inter- 
est of a group of citizens has first been 
enlisted and organized into a county 
children’s committee. This commit- 
tee has usually entered into a formal 
agreement to undertake certain duties, 
the officials agreeing to bear the greater 
part of the expense of the agency. 
The committee undertakes, through 
an agent, to investigate the circum- 
stances of all children who are charges 
upon the public, for whatever reason 
and wherever they may be; to make 
similar inquiry concerning family re- 
sources and conditions before any 
children are removed from the family 
circle. It agrees to help find free 
homes for children who can and should 
be placed for permanent care with 
foster parents, and to make provision 
for keeping mothers and babies to- 
gether. It undertakes to assist in 
getting children in need of special 
training or of custodial care into suit- 
able state institutions, and, in fact, 
to do for needy children whatever can 
be done to relieve their distress. 

The county committees are com- 
posed of public spirited citizens, both 
men and women, selected to repre- 
sent a diversity of interests. In select- 
ing an agent, the committee usually 
has asked the central office of the 
State Charities Aid Association to 
recommend suitable candidates. 
Sometimes local agents having the 
necessary qualifications have been 
found; sometimes social workers who 
were former residents of the county 
have been secured, but usually the 
best qualified social worker procurable, 
regardless of residence, has been ap- 
pointed. While a local agent has the 
advantage of knowing the community, 
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she labors under the disadvantage of 
having local affiliations or being sus- 
pected of having them. She is ex- 
pected to know of local factions and 
local prejudices, whereas an agent 
from outside the county, while soon 
learning its geography and its resour- 
ces, enters upon her work with no 
local attachments prejudicial to her 
work. Experience has shown that 
usually a non-resident agent is able 
to take up the tasks more easily than 
a resident agent, even with her handi- 
cap of not knowing the territory or 
the people when she begins her task. 


Work 1n New York Counties 


Growing out of such codperative 
effort in Westchester County a public 
Department of Child Welfare has 
developed which under the able di- 
rection of Miss Ruth Taylor has done 
extraordinarily fine work in behalf of 
the dependent children, with the assist- 
ance of a strong county-wide organi- 
zation known as the Westchester 
County Children’s Association (the 
County Children’s Committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association). Pri- 
vate funds have maintained the psychi- 
atric clinic, have paid the salary of 
some of the social workers, and have 
furnished clothing for children in 
boarding homes. In many other ways 
private effort has assisted the De- 
partment of Child Welfare when pub- 
lic funds were not available for the 
purposes desired. In Dutchess and 
Suffolk Counties, New York, by special 
laws, County Boards of Child Welfare 
have been organized which have taken 
over all the powers and duties of offi- 
cials and of boards as they relate to 
the public care of needy children. 
These boards are responsible for ad- 
ministering relief to mothers with 
young children, for accepting as public 
charges destitute children who for 
any reason must be removed from their 


own homes, for investigating cases of 
alleged neglect of children, and for 
doing whatever is required for the 
needy children of the community. 
During the last session of the Legis- 
lature a law was passed which allows 
the Board of Supervisors in any county 
to put into operation a similar plan. 


County JUVENILE Courts IN 
New York 


County juvenile courts are to be 
established in New York State within 
the next year, a law providing for them 
having also passed the last Legislature. 
In the smaller counties the county 
judge will be judge of the Children’s 
Court. The larger counties will elect 
a judge. Heretofore delinquent chil- 
dren and children in need of court 
protection in the rural parts of the 
state have been brought before local 
justices of the peace, of whom there are 
some 4,000 in the state. The probation 
system has been developing slowly, 
but with the new children’s courts 
doubtless will spread more rapidly. 


FeperRAL SurRvEY OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


In 1918 the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau conducted an inquiry into juvenile 
delinquency in rural New York. The 
conclusions of this study were that 
the most striking needs of the normal 
children in rural districts were mental 
and moral training, and recreational 
and vocational education; and of the 
subnormal child, who so easily be- 
comes delinquent, some adequate 
means of diagnosis and appropriate 
treatment and training. This report 
suggests that more should be done by 
the school, the church and by the 
community itself, and most important 
of all, by the families to which the 
children belong. The school is pre- 
eminently in a strategic position to 
detect situations detrimental to the 
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well-being of children, but until the 
rural schools are reorganized, with 
better equipped teachers, we cannot 
depend on them to help the situation 
very materially. 


CoMMONWEALTH EXPERIMENT 


In its program for the prevention 
of delinquency, the Commonwealth 
Fund is trying the experiment of pro- 
viding visiting teachers in rural ter- 
ritory. If the visiting teacher is a 
socially trained person who can act 
as truant officer and look behind the 
mere fact of absence into the social 
conditions and influences in the home, 
and who can study the needs of the 
troublesome child, making the neces- 
sary adjustments between the school, 


the family and the neighborhood, 
much in the way of preventing juvenile 
delinquency and other child difficulties 
may be looked for. 

And if the churches will instill the 
age-old virtues into the very fiber of 
the people, with a Christlike sympathy 
for the suffering and the unfortunate, 
there will be created a desire to elim- 
inate sickness, poverty, neglect and 
delinquency which will see to it that 
the community itself and the families 
composing the community work out 
some program whereby all of the chil- 
dren, even the neglected one, the little 
lost sheep, living in the most remote 
rural region, will be assured an oppor- 
tunity to develop into the best he is 
capable of becoming. 
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The No-Man’s Land of Childhood “ 
By Catvin Derrick int 
Superintendent, State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey a“ 
URING the past five years a ago, declared that an economic de- mi 
general and intensive study of pendence is characteristic of the de. = 
Juvenile Delinquency and its causes linquent class and is the fundamen- ind 
has been carried on in all parts of the tal cause of delinquency. Another wa 
country. This study has not been’ speaker at the same conference said a 
confined to any one phase of the sub- that a closer study would reveal an aoe 
ject of delinquency, nor has it been improper guardianship as a greater por 
carried on by any one group of people factor. A third speaker the same ou 
or interests, it has been very general. day stated that statistics show that Th 
It was undertaken with a sincere de- only 5 per cent of inmates of institu- s 
sire to learn the real causes and, if tions had learned any trade. “In to 
possible, some of the cures for delin- other words,” he contended, “95 per laz 
quency. cent have no chosen occupation and jail 
Our various studies and experi-_ their unfortunate condition is largely aln 
ments have proved conclusively, I due to that fact.” He stated that a - 
think, the foolishness of attempting large number of these delinquents the 
the reclamation and training of de- were sons of mechanics, and it seemed oon 
fective, delinquent, dependent and strange to him that so few sons fol- ree 
neglected children, all indiscriminately lowed the calling of the father. Other tre 
mixed and under the care of untrained, observations brought out the opinion law 
oftimes crude, attendants. We have that labor organizations and unions yea 
come to know that all success in this were responsible for this deplorable = 
field is obtained through careful clas- state, because of their unreasonable tha 
sification, segregation and intense per- rules regarding the employment of offi 
sonal work with the individual. This apprentices. I relate these facts as we 
makes it imperative that the groups indicative of the diversity of the gen- in | 
shall be small enough to enable the eral public observation into the ques- for 
instructor, or other person in charge, tion. are 
to be very intimately acquainted with cou 
each patient. SUPERFICIALITY OF Factors ALLEGED call 
It is quite as necessary to segregate Economic dependence is indeed an the 
and study the mentally normal, but important factor, but before it is 
criminally inclined individual. He accepted as a fundamental cause of 
presents, socially, just as much of a_ delinquency, we should rather study I 
problem, and, as a criminal, is more the causes of economic dependence. tha 
dangerous because more clever. For instance, the proper study of the om 
95 per cent of inmates who know no cho 
4 Diversity or Factors ALLEGED trade will surely reveal the reason; hoy 
A very capable and experienced in- and while we shall find plenty of im- the 
# stitution executive, in a paper before proper guardianship, plenty of denied fun 
3 the New York State Conference of opportunity and the results of evil ver. 
es Charities and Corrections some time environment, we shall also find one inte 
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other very dominant factor of far 
greater moment in the real under- 
standing of the problem—that is, in- 
heritance. I do not intend to enter 
into a discussion of inheritance versus 
environment; such a discussion at this 
time is useless. We are ready to ad- 
mit that both poor inheritance and 
evil environment are bad for the 
individual and for society. Nor do I 
wish to be understood as trying to 
minimize the importance of the eco- 
nomic factor. All of these are im- 
portant; and all of them tend to fill 
our institutions with unfortunates. 
The thing which I do wish to emphasize 
is that while society has continued 
to discuss inheritance, environment, 
laziness, drunkenness, etc., still our 
jails and prisons, workhouses and 
almshouses are filled with about the 
same class of humanity, suffering from 
the same general ills, preying in the 
same general way upon society, and 
receiving, in general, the same kind of 
treatment today, at the hands of the 
law, that they were receiving fifty 
years ago. The fact that our jails 
and our prisons are more sanitary; 
that the food is a little better; the 
officers more humane; that various 
societies have interested themselves 
in better entertainment and education 
for the prisoner, all of these things 
are good in themselves and are an en- 
couraging sign from that great mass 
called “‘society,”’ but none of them touch 
the main factors in the problem. 


DELINQUENCY A PrRopucT 


I think it is safe for us to recognize 
that very few people, indeed, either 
among juveniles or adults, deliberately 
choose delinquency as a career; even 
boys, at the ages of twelve to fifteen, 
the period when the love of fun for 
fun’s sake causes them to commit many 
very serious depredations, are seldom 
intentionally criminal. I do not believe 
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we are justified in feeling that it is their 
desire for destruction, or for cruelty, 
or revenge, that causes them to com- 
mit the crimes. I think that we are 
more or less agreed that juvenile de- 
linquency is the physical expression of 
a mental or nervous impulse which is 
denied proper forms of physical outlet. 


CHILDREN GROUPED AS TO OUTLET 
OpporRTUNITIES 


For the purpose of studying oppor- 
tunities for outlets, let us assume that 
practically all children fall into one 
of three groups, (1) the normal chil- 
dren, in a decent environment, not 
industrially dependent, who are in 
a position to avail themselves of a 
very great number of legal or harmless 
outlets and therefore rarely come into 
conflict with authority; (2) the men- 
tally normal children struggling 
against dependency, and, therefore, 
able to enjoy fewer outlets than their 
mental equals in a more fortunate 
environment, and (8) the mentally 
incapable children in families and in 
an environment where dependency 
is an ever-present fact, having prac- 
tically no logical or automatic way of 
satisfying their nervous or physical 
impulses harmlessly. 


NormMat Group Witrn Numerous 
OvuTLETs 


Let us consider the first group; 
the group made up of normal children 
from the middle-class home, and the 
lower-middle-class homes, where the 
stock is good, the family bright, and 
where is present a deep, parental 
concern for the welfare of the child, 
as well as a real consideration for the 
common opinion of the general pub- 
lic. The children in this group have 
opening to them practically all of 
the advantages of our civilization. 
They are eligible to association with 
the spare-time activities in their neigh- 
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borhood, as for instance the school, 
the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, 
the Y. W. C. A., and the Y. M. C. A. 
The concern of the parents for the 
welfare of the child secures for the 
child the necessary entrance fees, 
uniforms and pocket money, even 
though the family must needs con- 
sider most carefully such expendi- 
tures. The lessons of caution, in- 
dustry and thrift are thus imparted 
to the child; and his loyalty and grati- 
tude to the family are fostered, be- 
cause he knows that financial sacrifice 
and effort are being made to promote 
his interests. 


Norma Group 
Few OvutTLets 


The second group of children con- 
tains the boys and girls from the 
families who are sure to be indus- 
trially dependent a part of the time, 
at least. The stock, constitutionally, 
is not so bad, but they lack the good 
judgment and ability to take advan- 
tage of their industrial and social 
opportunities. Almost invariably the 
families are big, and because of this 
the industrial drive upon the mother as 
well as upon the father, upon the older 
children as well as the parents, simply 
closes the door of opportunity in the 
faces of the children. The idea of 
providing funds, in any amount, to 
any of the children, in order that they 
may participate in groups and clubs 
for greater pleasure or profits, simply 
must not be allowed to enter the mind 
of either child or parent—it is not to 
be thought of. The street, the alley, 
the railroad track or canal, these are 
the playgrounds where it costs noth- 
ing to join, and where there are no 
dues or special clothes to be provided. 
In such places, where juvenile delin- 
quency is bred faster and more surely 
than anywhere else, the children are 


obliged to play. 


CHILDREN OF No-Man’s LAanp 


We have in the third group, and 
this is the group to which I wish 
especially to call your attention, the 
highest percentage of defective and 
otherwise mentally crippled children. 
The stock is not as good. The very 
fact of the kind of stock ofttimes is 
the entire answer to the question, 
“why are they economically depend- 
ent?” The very fact of the poor 
stock is the reason for their bad en- 
vironment. The fact of their being 
poor stock is the reason why of neces- 
sity they sometimes become truant. 
They are an unfortunate group of 
children outside the working bounds 
of all the great organizations which 
would do them service as well as out 
of the reach of the three great moral 
forces of our civilization—the church, 
the public schools and the family. 
Their plight is indeed to be likened 
to the soldiers who were trapped in 
““No-Man’s Land.” 


MALADJUSTED IN SCHOOL 


The want of proper mental clas- 
sification makes school work for this 
group aimless, and for a large number 
of pupils useless. They do not fit 
into our scheme of things. The school 
system lacks machinery for the prop- 
er study of school children; it makes 
thousands of children work out in 
an aimless manner for they cannot 
be benefited by the tasks set for them, 
and there is no provision made for 
other tasks. The law provides ma- 
chinery for forcing them into school 
and keeping them there until they 
have reached a certain age, or covered 
a certain amount of school work. This 
is one of the most destructive and 
stupid things in our whole policy of 
child training. There is no chance 
for the child; more than this, the child 
himself realizes it; and neither the 
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child nor his family have any hope 
in the school system, or expect any 
results from the training. Many peo- 
ple, teachers, superintendents and 
others fully realize the condition, but 
there seems to be no group able to 
initiate the needed remedies. I am 
not forgetting that in nearly all large 
centers, and in many smaller ones, a 
great deal is being done to combat 
this condition by the way of special 
classes, special class teachers and 
hand-craft work. There are plenty 
of exceptions to my general state- 
ment, but these exceptions are ac- 
cidental rather than being parts of 
a national, or even a state, plan to 
rescue this group of children. 


Lack oF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


If economic dependence is a domi- 
nant factor in the life of the family, 
then the child enters industry in the 
same aimless and hopeless sort of way 
that has marked his course through 
school. Neither the family, nor the 
child nor any one in the community 
gives any particular thought to the 
industrial development of the child. 
Both parent and child have waited 
patiently for the passing of the hated 
school period. The sole thought and 
aim has been that the boy and girl 
should be allowed to go to work. 
There is no family plan, or individual 
plan, of what the child, ultimately, 
wants to become, industrially; that 
question, if it ever enters the mind, 
is conveniently deferred. Economic 
pressure settles the question for the 
immediate present, the boy will take 
any job he can get; if he doesn’t suc- 
ceed in this job, then he will take any 
other job. This shifting policy is 
characteristic; the child outgrows 
childhood and youth, and enters adult- 
hood just shifting for himself. When 
he in turn becomes a parent, which is 
sure to happen, economic dependence 
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is as much a part of his life and his 
expectation as rearing a family; in 
fact, he doesn’t expect to be indus- 
trially independent now or at any 
time in the future, he just accepts 
conditions as he finds them and con- 
tinues to shift for himself. 


IMPROPER AND UNSUPERVISED Rec- 
REATION 


Thousands of these same children 
are forced, or drawn, into delinquency 
through their recreations. Notwith- 
standing the fact that we have most 
excellent plans in practically every 
state for organized recreation; not- 
withstanding the fact that countless 
societies, clubs and organizations of 
every kind spend a vast amount of 
money and devote a_ considerable 
amount of time to seeing that children 
in the community have proper places 
in which to play, and are properly 
supervised while at play, still there 
are countless thousands of children 
in these various centers who do not, 
and cannot, benefit by the organi- 
zation. The street, the alley, the 
vacant lot and other out-of-way places 
become their playgrounds. Indus- 
trial pressure upon the mother as well 
as upon the father robs the children 
of any supervision. These children 
are not easily assimilated into other 
groups. It is not feasible, ofttimes, 
for them to be expected, even if they 
were welcome, to go into organized 
play centers, because the homes are 
too distant, or because the family 
is unwilling they should go or, per- 
chance, the older children of the family 
are detained to care for younger ones. 
No matter what the reasons, the fact 
remains that thousands of children, 
even in the vicinity of parks and or- 
ganized playgrounds, do not benefit 
by them; while the further fact stands 
out that relatively few communities 
have any organized recreation. Organ- 
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ized recreation and supervised play- 
grounds are developments confined 
almost solely to big cities. Again, 
I know plenty of exceptions to this 
general statement, but the reader 
must admit that the general state- 
ment will stand. A personal and in- 
dividual study of the last five hundred 
cases admitted to the State Home for 
Boys in Jamesburg, shows 21 per cent 
from big cities, 26 per cent from middle 
class cities, 15 per cent from small 
cities, 36 per cent from small towns, 
villages and suburbs, and a little less 
than 2 per cent from rural communi- 
ties; that is, nearly 40 per cent of our 
population comes from small towns, 
villages and rural communities where 
there is scarcely any playground de- 
velopment. Half of those coming 
from cities, i.e., 102 boys, had been 
connected with a recreation center or 
a supervised playground, but the ma- 
jority had been able to sustain their 
connection for less than one month. 


If we consider, therefore, the plight 
of these groups of children who are 
not to be assimilated into our present 
school system; who are not to be assim- 
ilated into our industrial system; who 
do not become assimilated by our 
organized recreation centers; who are 
victims of industrial dependence, pa- 
rental neglect and social neglect, and 
yet, who, because of parental prej- 
udice or ignorance, or because of 
racial misunderstanding, cannot be 
taken from their condition, or worked 
with under the condition, will you not 
agree with me that they are in as 
hopeless a situation and in as desperate 
a plight, as the “dough-boys” caught 
in “No-Man’s Land?” Temporary 
employment may afford them the same 
kind of protection that a shell-hole 
offered to a soldier. The soldier pro- 
tecting himself under cover of a shell- 


hole in “ No-Man’s Land” was doomed, 
unless rescued by his comrades. So 
with the child under the conditions 
just stated. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


The practical question confronting 
us is: What can be done about it? 
The solution to this problem does not 
seem to me to be entirely impossible— 
it is very difficult. It has been dem- 
onstrated over and over again that 
the proper understanding of the 
child, his proper classification, if you 
please, mentally, industrially, socially 
and emotionally makes possible won- 
derful advance. 

Is it not entirely feasible to expect 
and to demand that the Public School 
system be required to establish a 
procedure for the necessary studies 
and classification of its pupils? 

Is it not a fair economic and social 
proposition to ask society to anticipate 
the appearance of delinquents in the 
Juvenile Courts by effectively organiz- 
ing for the discovery of its weak and 
incompetent members? 

Is it too much to expect our edu- 
cators to devise courses in training 
which shall meet the needs of all 
trainable children? 

Is it too much to ask our Public 
School officials to put a little bit of 
flexibility into the curricula? 

Would it not be fair to ask our 
legislators, when framing compulsory 
education laws which shall force chil- 
dren to stay in school until a certain 
age, that they incorporate a clause 
into the same laws requiring every 
community to furnish the proper med- 
ical and other scientific machinery to 
discover why these children stagnate 
before completing their grades? 

Is it too much to hope, or to demand, 
that the benefits of district nursing 
and every other phase of the health 
program, found to be so very impor- 
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tant and helpful in our large centers, 
be extended to meet the needs of 
children everywhere? 

Would it not be possible in every 
community, where there are large 
numbers of people, of more or less 
inferior stock, under the terrible hand- 
icap of continual economic depend- 
ence, people who cannot be expected, 
alone and single handed, to fight the 
battle for their children successfully, 
for the Public School officials and 
committees from Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary Clubs, and Business 
Men’s Associations, to attempt to 
understand the problem of the non- 
privileged child and aid the parents 
and the child, by advice and other- 
wise, in making a proper entry and 
continuing a more hopeful course into 
industry? May we not ask Business 
Men’s Associations to list and index 
every employer of juvenile labor and 
every job or opening for a juvenile 
in their respective districts? Is it 
not important for them to spend a 
little time each month considering 
the status of newsboys, boot blacks, 
errand boys, cashier girls and all 
children under employment? A very 
large number of children are employed 
by small merchants, small dealers and 
manufacturers. These employers are 
not connected with, or represented 
in, the Big Business Men’s Associa- 
tions, such as Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs, etc. They are not 
stimulated by the sort of business 
standing or prestige coming to manu- 
facturers and merchants through asso- 
ciation with these dignified bodies of 
business men. If, therefore, a sub- 
committee of these great business or- 
ganizations could be formed, whose 
duty it would be to keep a classified 
list of every kind of employment; 
to list every location where child em- 
ployment is carried on; to interest 


itself in the study of the children in 


industry, with a view to increasing 
the regular promotion of those capable 
of promotion; encouraging every child 
to stick to one job; if not adapted to 
the job or the work he has entered, 
then to aid the child in procuring an 
entry into that branch of industry to 
which he seems better adapted; many 
abuses would be overcome and many 
failures would be turned into successes. 
The small business man and manu- 
facturer would immediately respond 
to a better ethical code and to a better 
working condition if he felt that he 
was being watched and encouraged 
by representatives of the great or- 
ganizations; he would be encouraged, 
by kindly suggestions from “big busi- 
ness” organizations, to give better 
opportunity in every way to those 
working for him. In other words our 
business men’s organizations working 
hand in hand with the probation de- 
partment, the health department and 
all other organized and non-organized 
groups of people, for the promotion 
of social well-being, could turn more 
than 50 per cent of the present juve- 
nile industrial failures into industrial 
and civic successes, freeing them of 
the evils of delinquency and making 
of them respectable and valuable 
citizens. 

The child is not able to judge 
in the beginning what the scars 
of delinquency may mean to him; 
and even though thousands of delin- 
quents are later reclaimed, the eco- 
nomic loss and the loss of opportunity 
to the individual is too serious to 
longer go unchallenged. 


Nor Upuirr, But Evo.vution 


My whole plea is for a better un- 
derstanding of the child problem by 
the whole people. It is not sufficient 
that the social worker, the medical 
expert, the special class teacher and 
a few other groups have become more 
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or less familiar with the problem; it 
is essential that the body politic in- 
terest itself regarding the matter, not 
as a school problem, not as a court 
problem, not as a state problem but 
distinctly as a community problem, 
for all of the elements for coping with 
the problem are generally present in 
a community. 

No plan for materially improving 
the conditions of the unfortunate 
groups of children that we are dis- 
cussing can succeed through chari- 
table uplift work. The process must 
be one of evolution. They must be 
made to do for themselves. Oppor- 
tunity and guidance, not charity, are 
required. The problem will not be 
solved by social workers, nurses, Y. M. 
C. A. Secretaries and Scout Leaders 
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going down into the dirty slum dis- 
tricts to earn their salaries and going 
back to the more favored districts to 
live their own lives. Let it be rec- 
ognized as desirable and practicable 
to take the best elements within the 
group, helping them to see their own 
community problem and assisting them 
to aid the community in meeting it. 

This, then, is the challenge of the 
children of the “slums” and of un- 
fortunate children everywhere, to 
community leaders, business organi- 
zations and social workers. Shall we 
leave them in “No-Man’s Land” or 
shall we rescue them? 

Most of the cures for juvenile de- 
linquency and industrial failure will 
be determined by our answer to this 
challenge. 
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The Evolution of the Juvenile Court 


By Karuarine F. Lenroor 
Assistant to the Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


ENGLISH PRECEDENTS AND AMERICAN 
BEGINNINGS 


through its representative, a court of 


| chancery jurisdiction—to assume con- 


HE history of the juvenile court ! trol and jurisdiction over the persons 


covers less than a quarter-century, 
but its roots extend far back into 
English jurisprudence. That ancient 


institution, the English High Court of | 
Chancery, keeper of the King’s con- | 


|and property of minors was affirmed 
_in a number of cases which arose dur- 


‘ing the nineteenth century. Among 


these were a Pennsylvania case, de- 
cided in 1838,? and an Illinois case, 


science, in applying the principles of | decided in 1882.° 


equity to cases in which the rigid rules 
of law alone would not bring justice, 
was called upon to exercise the pre- 
rogative of the Crown as parens patriae 
in behalf of children whose property 
or welfare was in jeopardy, The 
English precedents for the exercise of 
the power of the state as ultimate par- 
ent of those who are unable to care for 
themselves and have no other lawful 
protectors have been stated by a num- 
ber of writers on the juvenile court.' 
In the United States the power of the 
state as parens patriae—exercised 


! See, for example, Mack, Julian W. (formerly 
judge of the juvenile court of Cook County, IIl.): 
“Legal Problems Involved in the Establishment 
of the Juvenile Court,” Appendix to The Delin- 
quent Child and the Home, by Breckinridge and 
Abbott. Charities Publication Committee, New 
York, 1912. 

Flexner, Bernard: The Juvenile Court—Its 
Legal Aspect, in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 1, (July, 1910). Pp. 49-56. 

Supplement to Annual Report of the Attorney 
General of the United States, for the Year 1914, 
pp. 17-45. Washington, 1915. 

Waite, Edward F., District Judge, Fourth 
Judicial District of Minnesota: The Origin and 
Development of the Minnesota Juvenile Court, pp. 
12-17. State Board of Control, 1920. 

Flexner, Bernard, and Oppenheimer, Reuben: 
“The Legal Aspect of the Juvenile Court, Mono- 
gaph prepared for the Children’s Bureau.” 
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The first step in modification of 
court procedure in children’s cases— 


‘aside from the doctrine that children 


of tender years were not to be held 
“criminally responsible” for their ac- 
tions—was taken in Massachusetts in 
1863, when separate sessions of the 
court were required by law for the 
trial of juveniles. This precedent was 
followed in a few other jurisdictions. 
Massachusetts also led in the establish- 
ment of a probation system. Pro- 
bation has been described as “an 
evolution of the common-law meth 

of conditionally suspending a sen- 
tence.” * Its development in Massa- 
chusetts through “judicial experi- 
ment,” before statutory provision had 
been made, has been traced back to 
1830, and in 1878 the Massachusetts 
Legislature passed the first probation 
law in any country. Probation laws 
were also enacted in a few other states 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Under these laws providing 

2 Ex parte Crouse, 4 Wharton (Pa.) 9. 

3 McClean Co. v. Humphreys, 104 Ill. 378. 

‘Flexner, Bernard, and Oppenheimer, Reu- 
ben: “The Legal Aspect of the Juvenile Court.” 
p. 8. U. 8. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 99. 
Washington, 1922. 

5 Grinnell, F. W.: “Probation as an Ortho- 
dox Common Law Practice in Massachusetts 
prior to the Statutory System,” in Massachusetts 
Law Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 6. (August, 1917). 
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for special sessions in children’s cases 
and for probation, some of the prin- 
cipal features of the juvenile court 
were developed. 


Tue First Juventte Court Laws 

Twenty-three years ago® Illinois 
enacted the first law bringing under 
one jurisdiction—that of a court es- 
pecially organized for children’s work 
—cases involving delinquent, neglected 
and dependent children.’ This law 
provided for practically all the essen- 
tial features of the juvenile court as 
it exists today. The jurisdiction con- 
ferred in children’s cases was chancery 
and not criminal, the state thus ac- 
knowledging its obligation to save 
(not to punish) delinquent as well as 
dependent children. Separate hear- 
ings, detention apart from adults and 
probation were all provided—though 
the probation service, with the excep- 
tion of that of police officers assigned 
to the court, was not at first paid from 
public funds. 

A few days prior to the passage of 
the Illinois law, the Colorado Legis- 
lature passed a “school law”’ under the 
authority of which juvenile court or- 
ganization in Denver was established 
in 1901; * a special juvenile court act 
was passed in 1903. That year also 
witnessed the passage of juvenile court 
legislation in several other states. 


Tue First Ten YEARS OF THE JUVE- 
NILE CouRT 


Extension of the Movement.— 


The principles expressed in the 
first juvenile court laws had been 


* April 21, 1899. Laws of Ill. 1899, p. 131. 

7 Children’s courts were established in South 
Australia by ministerial order as early as 1890, 
and were legalized under a State Act in 1895. 
Flexner, Bernard, and Baldwin, Roger N.: Ju- 
venile Courts and Probation, p. 4. New York, 1914. 

® Session Laws, 1899, C. 136, p. 342. Ap- 
proved April 12, 1899. 


written into the laws of a number of 
states within a very few years. In 
April, 1904—just five years after the 
passage of the Illinois law—a report 
on “Children’s Courts in the United 
States, Their Origin, Development 
and Results,” to which Judge Lindsey 
was one of the principal contributors, 
was prepared for the International 
Prison Commission and published by 
the United States as a Government 
document. In his introduction, Mr, 
Samuel J. Barrows, Commissioner for 


the United States, said. 
If the question be asked: “‘ What is the 


most notable development in judicial prin- 
ciples and methods in the United States 
within the last five years?” the answer may 
unhesitatingly be: “‘The introduction and 
establishment of juvenile courts.”” Never 
perhaps has any judicial reform made such 
rapid progress. Beginning in Chicago in 
1899, this institution has sprung up in city 
after city and state after state until it is 
now established in eight states and eleven 
large cities. 

This progress has been made not merely 
by changes in procedure or legal technique, 
nor by the introduction of a new method; 
it is most of all by the introduction of a 
new spirit and a new aim. 


By 1910, legislation authorizing pro- 
bation in children’s cases was in force 
in thirty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. However, in this first 
period juvenile court organization was 
developed mainly in the larger cities. 
The difficulties involved in extending 
the benefits of the new legislation to 
small towns and rural communities 
were not seriously faced until later. 


Establishment of Constitutionality of 
Statutes.— 


Within ten years after the enact- 
ment of the first juvenile court law, 

* Folks, Homer, and Towne, Arthur W.: “Pro- 
bation in the Juvenile Court,” in Proceedings of 
the Academy of Political Science in the City of 
New York, Vol. 1, No. 4 (July, 1911), p. 685. 
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the constitutionality of such statutes 
had been well established. A number 
of cases had been brought, in which 
juvenile court acts and similar statutes 
had been attacked on constitutional 
grounds, and it had been held by the 
overwhelming weight of authority that 
juvenile courts were not criminal in 
nature, and hence that they were not 
unconstitutional because of the infor| 
mality of procedure or because of th 

deprivation of the right to trial by 
jury, the right of appeal or similar pro- 
tection afforded persons charged with 
crime under the constitutions of the 
United States and the various states.'° 


Development of Methods of Procedure.— 


The juvenile court was established 
under legislation that expressed a new 
idea in the judicial treatment of de- 
linquent children, that of saving in- 
stead of punishing the child, and 
imposed upon a judicial agency new 
functions. The court itself, through 
its probation service, was to become 
one of the administrative agencies for 
the achievement of the end in view. 
The first juvenile courts had to de- 
velop new modes of preliminary pro- 
cedure, new methods of conducting 
hearings; they had to extend the con- 
ception of evidence to include the 
social and personal facts concerning 
the child’s environment and the child 
himself, and work out a technique for 
the gathering of such facts; they had 
to develop methods of supervision 
over children in their own homes that 
would by their results justify the pro- 


“The Legal Aspect of the Juvenile Court.” 
U. 8. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 99, 
pp. 9-10. 

Mack, Julian W.: “Legal Problems Involved 
in the Establishment of the Juvenile Court,” 
appendix to The Delinquent Child and the Home, 
pp. 189-195. 

Supplement to the Annual Report of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States for the year 1914, 
pp. 17-45. 


bation system—a method of disposing 
of cases which, though not unknown, 
was in the main undeveloped at the be- 
ginning of the juvenile-court movement. 

To perform these manifold and 
technical duties, the first courts had 
very meager staffs. It was natural, 
therefore, that they should rely for 
assistance in investigation and super- 
vision upon private agencies—some 
already established and others called 
into existence by the court’s need for 
aid. In the east, child-caring agencies 
and societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, and, in the west, 
juvenile-court committees or juvenile- 
improvement associations or probation 
committees, furnished service of vari- 
ous kinds—the maintenance of de- 
tention homes, for instance, and pro- 
bation service. In some cities the 
court work was done by paid members 
of the staffs of private agencies; in 
others, private individuals volunteered 
their services. 

The importance of probation serv- 
ice and its public character was soon 
recognized, however, and in many of 
the larger cities it was not long before 
the private agencies were able to turn 
over the work of investigation and 
supervision to regular probation of- 
ficers paid from public funds." The 
agencies in most instances continued 
to cojperate with the court in many 
ways, but gave principal emphasis, as 
a rule, to preventive community work 
and case work with children who were 
in danger of becoming delinquent but 
who did not require court action. 

The development of paid service 
was necessarily unstandardized, with 
respect both to qualifications and to 
technique, and the work was uneven. 
But the early literature of the juvenile- 


“ See, for example, “The Chicago Juvenile 
Court,” pp. 5-6, by Helen Rankin Jeter. U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 104. Wash- 


ington, 1922. 
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court movement reveals that judges 
and probation officers were, in the 
main, thinking constructively, in 
terms of the child and not of legalistic 
tradition. The judge in his informal 
hearing was endeavoring to gain the 
Jetta point of view and to make the 
child know that he was trying to be 
[ an understanding friend. The pro- 
bation officers, and the judges too, 
were developing the system of report- 
ing and of home visits; their purpose 
was not only supervision to keep the 
child from doing wrong, but construc- 
tive effort to enrich his interests, im- 
plant right ideals and encourage the 
formation of sound habits. It is of 
interest to note how early the coip- 
eration of the schools was utilized; 
jn fact, the report system was in some 
urts based largely on teachers’ re- 
ports of scholarship and conduct. 

These activities, however, were in 
the main based upon inadequate 
knowledge of the material with which 
the courts were dealing, and were 
carried on often by officers unskilled 
in social case work. Not until the 
close of the first decade of the juve- 
nile court did scientific study of the 
child’s mental abilities, personality 
and mental life begin. In the words 
of the pioneer in this service, Dr. 
William Healy: 

Scientific diagnostic study as a regular 
service for deliquents and for a court began 
in the juvenile court in Chicago in 1909. 
This work, which was started and con- 
tinued under the name of the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute, was soon per- 
ceived to have much wider bearings and 
usefulness than study of merely psycho- 
pathic cases; the cases of quite normal 
offenders often justify as much, if not 
more, attention given them for the sake of 
effective understanding.” 

® Healy, William, M. D.: “The Practical 
Value of Scientific Study of Juvenile Delin- 
quents,” p. 7. U.S. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 96. Washington, 1922. 


Two other developments during the 
first decade of the juvenile court de. 
‘serve special notice. In 1903, an aet 
drafted by Judge Lindsey, making 
\those responsible for contributing to 
the delinquency of a child guilty of a 
misdemeanor, was passed by the Colo. 
rado Legislature. This precedent has 
been widely followed. State super- 
vision of probation work was origi- 
nated in Massachusetts when the 
first state-wide probation law was 
enacted in 1880, and was carried on 
in that state by the prison commis: 
sioners until an independent com- 
mission on probation was established 
in 1908. The first independent pro- 
‘bation commission, however, was crea- 
‘ted in New York in 1907, as the result 
of a thorough investigation of proba- 
ov work in that state made by a 

pecial legislative commission appoint- 
ed for the purpose.” 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUVENILE 
Court SINCE 1910 


Extent of Juvenile-Court Organization.— 


By the end of the second decade of 
the juvenile-court movement every 
state but two had enacted laws pro- 
viding for juvenile or children’s courts. 
Such laws have been amended many 
times, as experience has demonstrated 
the need for modification or for addi- 
tional provisions. Increased staffs and 
more adequate salaries have been pro- 
vided. The early system of rotation 
of judges, under which each judge was 
assigned to the juvenile branch of the 
court for only a few months or a year, 
has been largely discarded in favor 
of longer assignments, permitting 
greater specialization. In some juris- 
dictions juvenile courts are inde 


% Chute, Charles L.: State Supervision of Pro- 
bation. State Probation Commission, Albany, 
1918. 
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pendent of other court systems.“ I 

such courts and in some courts whic 

are parts of other systems, the judg 

gives his whole time to children’ 

work. State probation commissions 
and other state agencies have been 
promoting the application of juvenile- 
court principles and raising the stand- 
ards of probation service. However, 
the juvenile court has had to develop 
an organization and a technique in 
a new field, and in each state it oper- 
ates under a legal system and with 
available facilities somewhat different 
from those existing in any other state. 
In consequence, the greatest variety 
in procedure and method exists. 

In order to ascertain the extent of 
the development of the juvenile-court 
movement during the twenty years 
that had elapsed since its inception, 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. 5. 
Department of Labor in 1918 made a 
survey, through questionnaires and 
correspondence, of juvenile courts and 
other courts throughout the United 
States hearing children’s cases.“ Re- 
plies were received from 2,034 courts. 
The most significant findings were as 
follows: 


1. Ninety per cent of the courts ad- 
dressed served areas in which there was 
no city of 25,000 or more inhabitants. 

2. Only 321 courts, or 16 per cent of 
those from which information was ob- 
tained, had even the minimum degree of 
specialization used as a basis of compari- 
son; namely, separate hearings for children, 
officially authorized probation service, and 
the recording of social information. 

3. All the courts serving cities of 100,000 


“The number of such courts in 1918 was 22. 
See “Courts in the United States Hearing Chil- 
dren’s Cases,” by Evelina Belden, p. 12. U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 65. Wash- 
ington, 1920. 

“Belden, Evelina: “Courts in thé United 
States Hearing Children’s Cases.” U. S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau Publication No. 65. Washing- 
ton, 1920. 


or more population were specially organ- 
ized, according to the above definition, 
and 71 per cent of those serving areas con- 
taining cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 
population were so organized. 

4. Only 16 per cent of the courts serving 
areas containing only small cities, and only 
4 per cent of those serving only rural areas, 
were specially organized. 

5. From at least one court in every state 
in the Union came reports of detaining 
children in jails; 37 courts in 18 states re- 
ported that no effort was made to separate 
children detained in jails from adult offend- 
ers, though in many of these states such 
separation was required by law. 

6. Although juvenile probation was au- 
thorized by the laws of all but one state, 
only 45 per cent of the courts having juris- 
diction over children’s cases were known 
to have had probation service during the 
year for which the report was made. 

7. Less than half the courts reporting 
probation work had regular officers giving 
full-time service paid for by the court. 

8. Only 7 per cent of the courts reported 
mental examinations of children in clinics 
organized for that purpose or by persons 
more or less qualified to give psychiatric 
or psychological examinations. 

9. The returns indicated that in many 
courts social records were very inadequate. 
A general lack of uniformity and a wide 
difference in definition, both in laws and 
in court usage, appeared to exist. 

10. It was estimated that 175,000 chil- 
dren’s cases were brought before courts 
in the United States in 1918. Of these, 
approximately 50,000 cases came before 
courts not having the minimum degree of 


‘specialization defined above. 


These facts present the darker side 
of the picture. They show that the 
juvenile court is still in an early stage 
of development, and reveal the urgent 
need for further progress. Neverthe- 
less, the picture has a brighter side. 
Encouragement is to be derived from 
the fact that after 20 years 125,000 of 
an estimated 175,000 children’s cases 
were heard by courts with some 
degree of special organization; that 
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such service has been extended to all 
the large cities; that children have to 
a considerable extent been rescued 
from the ordeal of jail detention; and 
that 45 per cent of the courts in 1918 
had some sort of probation service. 
To some of the most significant as- 
pects of juvenile-court development 
during the past twelve years, the re- 
mainder of this article will be devoted. 


Broadening of Jurisdiction.— 

In many states the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court has been broadened 
to include children above the age limits 
set in the original laws, and classes of 
cases not at first included. In approx- 
imately one-third of the states, at the 
present time, the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court extends to eighteen 
years or even toa higher age. A num- 
ber of states give jurisdiction to juve- 
nile courts in aid-to-mothers cases, 
and a few place adoption cases and 
cases of feeble-minded children under 
these courts. It has become evident, 
moreover, that in many instances the 
juvenile court cannot deal effectively 
with the child without exercising 
jurisdiction over parents and other 
adults, and so jurisdiction over adults 
contributing to delinquency or depend- 
ency has been vested in the juvenile 
court in the majority of the forty states 
that have enacted laws on this sub- 
ject. Criminal courts, however, usu- 
ally have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the juvenile court in such cases. In 
twelve states the juvenile court is 
given jurisdiction over desertion and 
non-support cases. It also has juris- 
diction in some states over cases of 
offenses against minors which do not 
come under the contributing to delin- 
quency or dependency laws, and over 
violations of child labor laws. Clearly 
the tendency is to give general juris- 
diction over all cases involving children 
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ee the relationship of adults to children 
the juvenile court or to a court of 
domestic relations having jurisdiction 
over family problems. 


Unofficial Adjustment of Cases.— 

A very important aspect of the work 
of the juvenile court is the elimination 
of cases that do not require formal court 
action or prolonged treatment, and the 
unofficial adjustment of the problems 
involved in these cases. Such informal 
action saves many children from court 
hearing and adjudication of delinquen- 
cy, and at the same time results in econ- 
omy of the time and effort of the judge 
and probation officers and enables the 
court to concentrate on the more ser- 
ous cases. The practice with refer- 
ence to informal adjustment varies 
greatly in different courts; in some, 
more than half the delinquency cases 
brought to the court’s attention are 
settled in this way, and in others prac- 
tically no cases are handled unofficially. 
Unofficial adjustment is in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of the 
juvenile court only when the child’s 
needs, and not the nature of the of- 
fense, determine the action taken. 
Too general use of the unofficial 
method, if based on inadequate knowl- 
edge, may result in failure to take 
effective action in the early stages of 
maladjustments which will perhaps 
become serious. 


The Study of the Child. — 


Although the fundamental concept 
of the juvenile court is that treatment 
shall be adapted to individual needs, 
the courts have been very slow to set 
up facilities for diagnosis. A_ brief 
examination of the home and the secur- 
ing of general facts regarding the 
child’s reputation and conduct have 
afforded in the vast majority of cases 
the only data available for the judge's 
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guidance in making his decision." 
Even where attempts have been made 
to ascertain by expert study the con- 
dition of the child, these efforts have 
frequently been limited to a physical 
examination and routine mental tests 
—as if the level of intelligence alone, 
apart from the will, the emotional 
make-up and the other dynamic fac- 
tors of mental life, were the deter- 
miner of conduct. Moreover, the 
study of the environmental factors 
represented by the social investigatio 

and the psychological study have ofte 

been entirely dissociated, their results 


to be united only by the judge at the’ 


time of the hearing. Only a few 
courts—for example those in Chicago 
and Boston, and for a period those in 
Seattle and the District of Columbia— 
have been able to give practical recog- 
nition to the importance of scientifid 
study of all the associated factors of 
conduct. 

Within the present year a most 
promising movement has been initiated 
by the Commonwealth Program for 
Preventing Delinquency, which is 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund 
of New York. As a part of this pro- 
gram, a division of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, formed 
for the purpose, will demonstrate in 
selected juvenile courts the methods 
and results of expert study, assigning 
psychiatric clinics to these courts for 
limited periods. The Commonwealth 
Fund is also supporting training 
courses for psychiatric social workers 
and probation officers, given by the 
New York School of Social Work. 


“For a discussion of the “common sense” as 
against the scientific method of determining 
treatment, see Healy, William, M. D.: “The 
Practical Value of Scientific Study of Juvenile 
Delinquents,” p. 10. U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 96. Washington, 1922. 


The Socialization of Court Procedure.— 


Juvenile courts, operating in most 
instances under equity jurisdiction, 
are relatively unhampered by tradi- 
tion and precedent. In delinquency 
hearings the determination of the 
facts of the offense constitutes the 
least difficult and the least important 
part of the procedure. It has been 
the experience of a number of courts 
that at least nine-tenths of the chil4 
dren readily admit that they have 
committed the offense alleged. The 
more important function of the judge 
is to weigh the results of the social 
investigation and physical and mental 
examinations, determine what the 
needs of the child are, and then de- 
cide upon the treatment. 

As an aid to ascertaining the facts 
and winning the child’s confidence 
and coéperation, the hearing of girls’ 
cases has in some courts been dele- 
gated to a woman referee. In Cali- 
fornia, statutory provision has been 
made for the appointment of a paid 
woman referee for the Los Angeles 
court. She hears all cases of girls 
and of boys under the age of thirteen 
years. In San Francisco an unpaid 
woman referee—a member of the pro- 
bation committee—hears girls’ cases. 
The Chicago, Cincinnati and Detroit 
courts are among those which have dele- 
gated referee powers to a woman pro- 
bation officer. 


Probationary Supervision.— 

Probation has from the first been 
looked upon as the keystone of the 
juvenile court. It is and must remain 
the judge’s chief resource. As a re- 
sult of more than twenty years’ ex- 
perience, methods have been tested 
and the main principles of technique 
formulated. General agreement may 
be said to exist, for example, with 
reference to the following propositions: 
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1. Effective probation service means 
regular, paid service, either full time or 
(in rural communities and small towns) 
in connection with other social work 
requiring similar qualifications and ap- 
proach. Volunteer service is effective 
only when supplemental to paid service. 

2. Probationary supervision requires 
the application of the principles of so- 
cial case work, and training and com- 
pensation at least equal to that de- 
manded for case work with families or 
other specialized work in the social 
service field. 

8. Probation often involves the re- 
construction of the child’s family, 
school, vocational and recreational 
relationships. 

4. Probation can be effective only 
as it enlists all the available resources 
of the community. 

Although these principles have re- 
ceived fairly general recognition, the 
means for their application are in many 
courts insufficient. Often the prime 
essential—a_ staff of workers fully 
trained and qualified—is difficult to 
secure, owing to faulty methods of 
selection or to the inadequacy of the 
salaries allowed. In addition, the 
number of probation officers is fre- 
quently far too small. Although it is 
generally agreed that from fifty to 
seventy-five cases are all that one 
probation officer can handle effectively, 
this standard is rarely adhered to, and 
in many courts each officer is required 
to supervise from 100 to 200 children 
on probation. 

Provision for the training of pro- 
bation officers after their entrance on 
duty, and for the general supervision 
of the work of the probation staff, is 
inadequate in the majority of the 
courts. Asa result, work is frequently 
uneven; probation periods are unneces- 
sarily prolonged; and friction within 
the staff and complicated relationships 
with outside agencies and institutions 


sometimes develop. Far too often, in 
undertaking the supervision of a new 
case, the probation officer fails to per- 
ceive clearly the fundamental problems 
involved, and to make a definite plan 
for remedial action. Effective base su- 
pervision tends to promote construc- 
tive work at the beginning of a case, 
and so to lessen the chances of failure 
and shorten the period of probation re- 
quired. 
Encouraging signs of progress in 
{eaining probation officers are such ac- 
ivities as the summer institutes con- 
ducted by the Ohio State University in 
codperation with the Ohio Institute for 
Public Efficiency, the summer courses 
given for county superintendents of 
public welfare—who are also the chief 
probation officers—by the University 
of North Carolina in codperation with 
the State Board of Charities and Publie 
Welfare, and the training courses for 
probation officers being conducted by 
the New York School for Social Work 
as part of the Commonwealth Fund 
program. The New York City Chil- 
dren’s Court is developing an interest- 


ing method of intensive training of new | 


probation officers after entrance on 
duty.” 


State Promotion of Juvenile - Court 

Work.— 

The work of the Massachusetts and 
New York Probation Commissions in 
promoting juvenile-court and_proba- 
tion standards hag already been men- 
tioned. The New York” commission 
has carried on local campaigns to 
introduce and extend probation work; 
it makes investigations and recommen- 
dations concerning the work of im- 
dividual courts, publishes record forms 
and educational pamphlets, aids im 
conducting civil service examinations, 
holds conferences of probation officers, 

17 Fagan, Bernard J.: Administrative Problems 
in Probation Work. Albany, 1922. 
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and performs many other services.'* 
The Massachusetts commission has 
similar functions, and in addition main- 
tains a central record of cases known 
to the courts of Greater Boston and a 
number of neighboring cities. In a 
few other states some measure of state 
control has been exercised for a number 
of years. Indiana in 1921 enacted a 
law providing for state supervision 
of probation work through a state 
probation officer and an advisory juve- 
nile commission. 

In the last four or five years a most 
significant type of state promotion of 
juvenile courts and probation has been 
developed in a number of states; its 
main purpose is to raise the standards 
of juvenile-court work and provide a 
means for extending juvenile-court or- 
ganization to rural communities. Fre- 
quently the work is carried on through 
state departments in codperation with 
county public-welfare or child-welfare 
organizations. Aid rendered juvenile 
courts includes preparing forms to be 
used, developing community codpera- 
tion, securing appointment of proba- 


| tion officers, training probation officers, 


publishing educational literature, and 
advising and assisting in difficult cases. 
Among the states in which such work, 
under state or state and county auspi- 
ces, is in progress or planned are Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Georgia,’® 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia.*° 

This recent development of state 
assistance in the extension and stand- 
ardization of juvenile-court organi- 


* Chute, Charles L.: State Supervision of Pro- 
bation. Albany, 1918. 

"The Georgia State Department of Public 
Welfare has recently published a handbook en- 
titled In Loco Parentis; The work of the juve- 
tile court in saving Georgia’s wards from lives 
of poverty and crime. Atlanta, 1922. 4 

*® See County Organization for Child Care. 
U. 8. Children’s Bureau Publication. No. 107. 


Washington, 1922. 
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zation makes feasible for the first 
time, in many states, an attempt to 
afford juvenile-court service to all 
the communities in the state. Many 
difficult problems must be faced in 
rural juvenile-court organization. 
The unit of jurisdiction must be suffi- 
ciently large to permit of speciali- 
zation, and at the same time facilities 
must be made available to all parts 
of the area served. A circuit system 
of holding court and the referee system 
afford possible solutions. Because of 
the small number of children’s cases, 
probation must often be united with 
other types of social service. The 
problem of detention in rural com- 
munities is a baffling one, which is 
sometimes met by the system of deten- 
tion in private family boarding homes. 
Facilities for scientific study of the 
child are still beyond the reach of the 
majority of courts serving small cities 
and rural areas. The development of 
a state system of traveling clinics will 
perhaps prove to be a means for meet- 
ing this need. In most states juvenile- 
court laws are nominally state-wide 
in their application, but many prob- 
lems must be met and solved before 
they become state-wide.in reality. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENTS FOR THE 
STANDARDIZATION OF JUVENILE- 
Court Worx 


The movement for standardization 
of juvenile court and probation serv- 
ice, to the end that all children before 
the courts shall be afforded the pro- 
tection the laws intend, is not confined 
to state agencies. The program of 
the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York, codperating with the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
with other organizations, has already 
been mentioned. The National Pro- 
bation Association in its annual meet- 
ings brings together judges and 
probation officers for discussion of 
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their common problems, and gives 
advisory and educational service. At 
the 1919 annual meeting of this 
association a comprehensive statement 
of standards for effective probation 
work was presented and discussed.” 
The 1919 conferences on child-welfare 
standards held under the auspices of 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor discussed and 
adopted resolutions relating to juve- 
nile courts.2 The Federal Children’s 
Bureau has been conducting studies 
of juvenile-court organization and 
methods of work, and in 1921 a con- 
ference on juvenile-court standards 
was held under the auspices of this 
bureau and the National Probation 
Association.» As a result of this 
conference, a continuing committee 


*t Social Courts and Probation: The Annual 
Report and Proceedings of the National Pro- 
bation Association, 1919, pp. 64-68. Albany, 
1920. 

“Minimum Standards for Child Welfare,” 
p. 14. U. 8. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
62. Washington, 1920. 

"Proceedings of the Conference on Juve- 
nile-Court Standards.” U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 97. Washington, 1922. 


has been appointed as an advisory 
committee to the Children’s Bureay 
to aid in the development of standards, 
particularly in the administrative as. 
pects of juvenile-court work. 

At a second joint conference held 
in June, 1922, a comprehensive out- 
line for consideration of juvenile court 
standards was presented by the com- 
mittee for discussion and the various 
topics included in the outline were 
considered. The conclusions of the 
committee will be presented at the 
time of the next annual meeting of 
the National Probation Association. 


The juvenile court is a living and 
growing institution, that has exper- 
enced both failure and success during 
its comparatively short history. 
Whatever form its future develop. 
ment may take, if it advances stead. 
fastly in the scientific, yet sympathetic 
and understanding, study of the children 
with whom it deals, and in the perfecting 
of the remedies it offers, it cannot fail 
to contribute to individual happines 
and social welfare. 
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Juvenile Probation 


By Cuaries L. 
General Secretary, National Probation Association 


N this article I shall attempt to 

briefly outline the principles and 
methods of practical probation work 
as applied today in the courts dealing 
with children, leaving to others a 
discussion of the laws and general 
administrative features of the courts 
themselves. 

By probation, as distinguished from 
other divisions of the work of the 
courts, we mean, broadly, all the social 
service work. This includes social 
investigation, interviewing, the ad- 
justing of cases by the probation or 
social service staff and, especially, 
the after care or follow-up work 
with children before the court, not 
committed to the more specialized 
and intensive care of an institution. 


GENERAL Use or PROBATION 


In every state of the Union today 
probation is authorized by law as a 
method of treatment in the courts. 
In some of the states, however, its 
use is greatly limited; the principal 
limitation, which applies in thirteen 
states, is to the cases of children only. 
Most European countries, as_ well 
as the English colonies and:a number 
of South American states, have pro- 
vided for juvenile courts and juvenile 
probation work. All but two states 
in the Union, namely, Maine and 
Wyoming, provide for specially or- 
ganized juvenile courts with probation 
work as a cornerstone. In fact, in 
the broadest sense, the work of ju- 
venile courts is mostly probation work; 
the court is or should be a social agency 
for studying, adjusting and aiding 
children and families rather than a 
court in the old meaning of the term. 


As such, the juvenile court today is 
much more closely related to the 
educational and child welfare organize- 
tions of the community than it is to 
the judicial system. There are some 
today who believe that the juvenile 
court should function in every sense 
as a part of the educational system in 
acommunity. Whether this is feasible 
or not, it is certain that the establish- 
ment and extension of probation work 
has educated the courts and the public 
to the social and preventive treatment 
of delinquency, both juvenile and 
adult. 

It is of the highest importance today 
that probation work, especially with 
juveniles, be studied, standardized 
and properly equipped for its im- 
portant work. A very large proportion 
of juvenile delinquents coming before 
the courts in all of our cities are today 
first dealt with by probation workers. 
In the best equipped juvenile courts 
90 per cent of the “first offenders,” 
i.e., those coming before the court for 
the first time, are placed on probation. 
In all such courts today a very much 
greater number of children are dealt 
with entirely by means of the probation 
system than are sent to all institutions. 
For example, in New York State where 
probation work has been widely ex- 
tended, 6,751 delinquent children were 
placed on probation during the year 
ended June 30, 1921, while 3,496 
delinquent children were committed 
to all public and private institutions. 
Undoubtedly, the probation system is 
the supreme opportunity to do educa- 
tional and preventive work with de- 
linquents. If, as Dr. William Healy 
states, nearly all delinquent careers 
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begin in childhood and, as is increas- 
ingly the case at least in our cities, 
most delinquent children come to the 
attention of the juvenile court sooner 
or later, the probation officer, next 
to the parent and the teacher, has the 
greatest opportunity to prevent de- 
linquency. Unlike the parent and 
the teacher in so many cases, the 
probation officer, backed by the court 
clinic, is or should be a skilled expert 
in ascertaining and reaching the causes 
of delinquency. 


EvoLuTIon oF PROBATION SysTEM 


Historically probation is an out- 
growth of the work of societies like 
the Children’s Aid and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren who maintained agents in the 
courts, and of individual volunteers 
appointed by judges who participated 
in the investigation and after treatment 
of cases involving children. With the 
development of the juvenile court, 
first established in Chicago in 1899, 
this work was recognized and estab- 
lished as an essential part of court ad- 
ministration. At first the juvenile 
courts depended upon volunteer assist- 
ance but soon began to provide them- 
selves with paid probation officers as 
part of the court staffs. Today it is 
generally agreed that official probation 
work in the courts can only be carried 
on efficiently by salaried probation 
officers attached to the courts. Only 
so can these workers be made fully 
accountable to the court and uniform 
standards of work under qualified, 
trained workers be established. On 
the other hand, all successful juvenile 
courts utilize the codperation of agents 
of private societies dealing with de- 
linquency, as, for instance, the Big 
Brothers, and the various juvenile 
protective associations. These agents 
supplement the work of probation 
officers and assist the courts in many 


ways, their greatest usefulness, how- 
ever, being in the field of early preven- 
tion and treatment of cases not suf- 
ficiently serious to require court care. 

In the larger juvenile courts in this 
country are found well organized and 
extensive probation staffs. Often there 
is found considerable specialization 
within these staffs. In the Chicago 
Court 106 paid officers are at work, 
There are special divisions for receiving 
and investigating complaints, for super- 
vising delinquent boys, supervising 
delinquent girls, officers assigned to 
home placing and the division of 
mothers’ pensions. 


“UNOFFICIAL” PROBATION WorK 


In the modern juvenile court, the 
probation or social staff instead of 
beginning its work after the court has 
acted, begins its investigation when 
the complaint is first received. A 
socially trained complaint officer, fre- 
quently one of the probation staff, 
receives the complaint and files a 
petition or refers the case to a field 
worker for investigation before even a 
petition is filed. It is the recognized 
practice in almost all juvenile courts 
today to provide for a social investiga- 
tion by the probation staff at the 
outset, not bringing the case before the 
judge until the investigation has been 
made. In this way increasingly the 
less serious cases, in fact all which can 
be satisfactorily dealt with without 
a court hearing, are disposed of “un- 
officially.” 

In the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia, Juvenile Division, last year 
71.5 per cent of complaints in children’s 
cases were disposed of unofficially 
without court trial. In the Domestic 
Relations Court of Cincinnati, Ju- 
venile Division, 90 per cent of com- 
plaints in boys’ cases and 73 per cent 
in girls’ were thus dealt with by the 
probation staff without a court hearing. 
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JUVENILE PROBATION 


In these cases the probation staff acts 
under the supervision and with the 
authority of the judge of the court, 
all important decisions being approved 
by him. This method is a sifting 
process: cases are first dealt with by 
the agreement of all concerned, with 
purely social procedure, until such time 
as it is found that more drastic methods 
are necessary to get results. Then 
they may be brought before the court 
and may be placed under official pro- 
bation. 

This development of “unofficial” 
probation work, which is that only in 
name, is only another step in the 
socializing of juvenile court procedure. 
It is to be commended in every way 
when carried on by a trained, efficiently 
supervised probation staff. In any 
case it is the probation officer who, 
with the equipment, experience and 
time to study each individual case 
and to give the special treatment 
which the case demands, must shoulder 
the responsibility for successful re- 


sults. 


CuricaL D1AGNosis 


Since the establishment of the first 
psychopathic clinic under Dr. Healy 
in the Chicago Juvenile Court, the 
place of the medical expert in dealing 
with juvenile delinquency in the courts 
has been assured. Mental and physi- 
cal defectiveness, next to defective 
environment and training, is probably 
the greatest cause of delinquency. 
Though recent studies have demon- 
strated that only a small proportion 
of children coming before the juvenile 
courts are feeble-minded, a much 
larger proportion are physically or 
mentally diseased or psychopathic, 
and all have tendencies and conditions 
which the expert psychiatrist and psy- 
chologist only can fully appreciate. 
Theprobation officerin his workof social 
investigation and treatment ought if 
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possible to have had psychiatrictraining 
or at least a knowledge of the principles 
of this new science. The probation 
officer should be not only a practical 
or intuitive psychologist but should 
have studied the principles of modern 
psychology. But there is need also 
for trained physicians, specialists in 
psychiatry, to secure proper diagnosis 
of the make-up and personality of the 
delinquent or maladjusted child. Ev- 
ery juvenile court should have its 
clinic, working in close cojperation 
with the probation department. So 
far as possible every child in every 
serious case coming before the court 
should undergo a clinical diagnosis. 
To prevent overlapping and to bring 
about codrdination of treatment, it is 
my belief that probation officers and 
not a separate staff of social workers 
attached to the clinic should be re- 
sponsible for all field work and for the 
social treatment of cases working 
under the advice and direction of the 
clinic. This is now the practice in 
the best courts. 


SoctaL DIAGNOSIS 


The work of the probation officers 
as already intimated has two main 
divisions: first, social investigation 
preliminary to decision as to the status 
in each case and, second, supervision 
and treatment of children or families 
placed on probation by the court or 
unofiicially received through the agree- 
ment of all concerned. Supervision 
will often be just as intensive in the 
latter as in the former cases. 

There is no more important function 
of the probation staff than the in- 
vestigation of cases. On it the entire 
work of the court depends and the 
future welfare of many a child and 
entire family often depends on its 
being thoroughly done. As stated, 
the clinical diagnosis of the child is 
essential in most cases, but equally 
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essential is social diagnosis. This is 
performed in almost all courts by the 
probation officer who visits the home, 
the school, places of amusement or 
employment, interviewing parents, rel- 
atives, teachers, employers, friends— 
all who can throw light on the past and 
present condition of the child needing 
care. The causes of delinquency in 
most cases may be found in broken 
or inefficient homes, unsuccessful par- 
ents and bad neighborhood conditions. 
The probation officer in a majority 
of cases of juvenile delinquency finds 
that it is not so much the child as the 
home and the environment that needs 
attention. It is the common ex- 
perience, where efficient probation 
work is done, that the preliminary in- 
vestigation and the written report, 
submitted to the courts as a result of 
it, determine the decision as to what 
should be done. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUPERVISION 


When the child is placed on proba- 
tion, or the parent (very often the 
child is placed on probation in order 
that the court may reach the parents), 
the constructive work of the probation 
staff begins. Supervision of proba- 
tion cases varies greatly from court 
to court. In my opinion the best 
results follow when a system of regular 
reports and visits to the homes is 
adhered to. There should be contact 
between the probation officer, the 
child-and the home at least once a 
week during the probation period and 
in many cases much more often. The 
treatment of course must vary greatly 
according to the needs of the particular 
case. Special advice and direct help 
to change bad home conditions and 
a bad environment for the child’s 
growth, substituting good conditions 
and good environment is the main 
thing. Good probation officers find 
sometimes that a very little encourage- 
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ment and adjustment in the home 
produces lasting results, but that this 
little is vastiy important. Here is a 
case in point: 

A boy fifteen years of age in one of the 
large cities of New York State was arrested 
for stealing. He was placed under the 
care of an excellent man probation officer, 
The officer found home conditions good, 
but parents lax. Unknown to his father 
the boy had been associating with bad com. 
panions and had stayed out late at night. 
The probation officer told the father every- 
thing and strict discipline followed. The 
boy was required to attend a special school 
until old enough to secure his working pa- 
pers. He was then kept in steady employ- 
ment by the probation officer and away from 
former bad associates. He made good. 


More often the probation officer has 
a difficult and well nigh hopeless task 
in his attempt to meet bad home and 
neighborhood conditions of long stand- 
ing, combined with inherent weak- 
nesses in the child and parent. To 
meet these conditions he must depend 
upon developing the coéperation of 
many agencies: schools, recreational 
agencies, special agencies for relief, 
child placing, etc. 

Change of environment and removal 
of the child from an unfit home should 
not be too long delayed. This does 
not necessarily mean institutional care. 
Placing out of delinquent as well as 
neglected children has been success- 
fully carried on by probation staffs 
in Chicago and elsewhere. Relatives 
are often found who will furnish a 
child with a new and better environ- 
ment. Skillful probation officers are 
often successful in persuading and 
helping entire families to move to 
environments more favorable for their 
children. 

Probation officers often find that 
much can be done by changing the 
child’s school environment. Delin- 
quency is often found to be a direct 
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cause or is closely associated with 
school truancy, which often has its 
roots in a school system unfitted to 
the child’s needs and a teacher who 
fails to understand or aid the child. 
Sometimes a teacher may herself be 
educated as to the care a particular 
child needs. More often a change 
of school helps. At other times, of 
course, the child or parents may be 
brought to take a different attitude. 

Unwise employment and child labor 
may be a cause of delinquency and 
can often be remedied by supplying 
suitable employment. The probation 
officer often finds himself in a unique 
position to supply vocational guidance 
if he becomes as he should be the confi- 
dante, advisor and friend of the child 
and entire family. 


EssENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
PROBATION OFFICERS 


It is easy to see that the personality 
and skill of the probation officer is 
everything in probation work. In 
the old days almost anyone could 
be appointed probation officer. Today 
we are demanding a good general edu- 
cation as well as special education in 
social work, experience in family 
and child welfare work. Above all 
there must be the kind of personality 
which counts in influencing children 
and families for good. The public 
estimate of the importance of this work, 
as indicated by the salaries paid, is 
steadily rising. A better grade of 
worker is now being secured. Methods 
of testing and selecting candidates are 
being developed, among which the 
practical civil service examination 
in the hands of experts has proven 
successful in a number of states. 

The strength of the position of the 
probation officer, which the teacher or 
any other worker with the maladjusted 
child cannot attain, is in the fact that 
the probation officer comes in as a friend 


and ally to the child when his diffi- 
culties have come to a focus through 
a court appearance. Many a de- 
linquent career is brought to a halt 
for the first time with the serious 
realization of court action. The power 
and respect enjoyed by the court has 
too many times proven its value to be 
lightly set aside in favor of vesting 
the disciplinary powers of the state 
entirely in the schools or other agencies. 
This would often mean but a post- 
ponement of the use of the court 
power. The courts, representing the 
authority and parental power of the 
state, are a necessity in our civiliza- 
tion today and will be for some time 
to come. 


SUMMARY 


But more important than the dis- 
ciplinary power of the court is the 
social efficiency it is now acquiring 
through specialization in community 
care of delinquency. The modifica- 
tion of the function and work of the 
courts, which has been brought about 
more than anything else through the 
introduction of the probation system 
during the past twenty-five years, 
is one of the most interesting of social 
phenomena. Courts are today more 
and more becoming social and educa- 
tional agencies for treating delinquency 
individually and scientifically and 
thereby with the greatest helpfulness 
and kindness. 

The need of this work is well recog- 
nized and well developed, so far as 
children are concerned, in most of our 
cities, though as yet but little in our 
rural communities. Adult probation, 
equally if not more important in some 
ways, has yet to be developed and 
perfected in all except a few states. 

Probation work has an exceedingly 
important place in the treatment of 
that large class of offenders who are 
neither so defective nor hardened in 
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crime that they cannot or will not 
respond to helpful, individual, social 
treatment. Thoroughly organized, 
scientific probation work applied in 
all courts dealing with young and early 
offenders‘can adjust and prevent de- 
linquency in a great majority of cases. 
No state has a thoroughly complete 


system of probation work and many 
have only made a beginning, but 
progress is everywhere being made. 
Socially equipped and socially efficient 
courts can contribute as no other 
agency toward the solution of the 
crime problem and the protection of 
society from a staggering burden. 
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The Outlook for the Juvenile Court 


By Epwarp F. Waite 
Judge, District Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Recent ATTACK UPON THE JUVENILE 
Court 


INCOLN’S familiar and reassuring 

saying, that all the people can’t 
be fooled all the time, gets now and 
then a striking verification. Perhaps 
some readers have found a recent in- 
stance in the exposure of the juvenile 
court humbug by Judge Herbert M. 
Baker, of the County Court of Weld 
County, Colorado, in one of our 
learned periodicals. In two decades 
this institution had spread to practi- 
cally every state in the Union and to 
many foreign countries, had engaged 
and retained the enthusiastic support 


of leading publicists and social workers’ 


and had won judicial approbation in 
scores of decisions of courts of last 
resort. There had been questioners 
and critics, to be sure; but it remained 
for Judge Baker to prick the bubble, 
to demolish the pretensions of this 
pseudo-court and reveal it, by the 
dear, cold light of his judicial mind, in 
its true character of “bunk.” “Men 
and women, more earnest than compe- 
tent,” he informs us, “sought to pro- 
duce order out of chaos” (for even in 
the good old days things went not 
altogether well with children who were 
hauled before the courts), “by estab- 
lishing children’s courts and evolving 
a system of jurisprudence applicable 
to juveniles. Their efforts have re- 
sulted in making confusion worse 
confounded. Laws have been enacted 
more through sentiment than reason, 
the courts have been poorly organized, 


‘American Journal of Sociology, September, 
1920; “The Court and the Delinquent Child.” 


and the judges usually have not been 
qualified.” 

Having thus unmasked the impostor, 
the learned judge proceeds to strip 
him of all his stolen dignities and 
leave him naked and ashamed: “But 
even with all this paraphernalia” 
(i.e., “corps of psychologists, alienists, 
physicians, probation officers and what 
not”’) “they have found themselves 
unable to dispose of any single case 
to the certain satisfaction of those most 
interested in it. Consequently, ju- 
venile courts are held in suspicion by 
the layman, in contempt by the lawyer, 
and regarded with a sense of weakness 
by the judge. The only conclusion 
anyone familiar with even the best of 
them can reach is that in providing 
machinery for the reformation of 
incorrigible children, they have failed.” 

But there are always the blind who 
will not see, the befooled who cling 
to their illusions; among whom the 
writer, with due shamefacedness, takes 
his place. The positiveness of Judge 
Baker’s statements might be very 
convincing if one were sure his in- 
formation is correspondingly accurate 
and extensive. But doubt on this 
point can hardly be avoided; and when 
one thinks he himself knows something 
about the real origin of the juvenile 
court, and its working in certain 
communities that may not have come 
to Judge Baker’s attention, he is 
likely to feel that the failure of the 
court remains, at the worst, an open 
question. 

Nevertheless, it would be an unwise 
student of social institutions who 
should ignore criticism of this one from 
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any quarter, especially when accom- 
panied with alternative suggestions so 
well stated as Judge Baker’s proposed 
substitution of the public schools. 
If the court has not been a general 
failure, few will claim that it has been 
a universal success; and even where it 
has succeeded best it has doubtless 
fallen far short of the ideals of its 
well-advised supporters. While we 
may resent loose and undiscriminating 
condemnation, let us not close our 
minds to any fact. 

Judge Baker thinks poor laws, poor 
organization and poor judges are not 
the real trouble. He finds the funda- 
mental cause of failure in the fact that 
the juvenile court undertakes to exer- 
cise administrative functions, which in 
his opinion a court cannot perform 
successfully and ought not to attempt. 
“The true function of a court,” he 
says, “is to determine judicially the 
facts at issue before it; or, in criminal 
matters, the guilt or innocence of 
persons charged with crime. Investi- 
gations of the lives, environments or 
heredity of delinquents, the infliction 
of punishment and the supervision of 
probation institutionalize the courts 
and are repugnant to every tenet of 
the science of the law.” Probably, 
on reflection, Judge Baker himself 
would admit that this language is a 
bit too sweeping; but there remains a 
more specific count: “It is not the 
legitimate province of a court to in- 
vestigate the habits of an alleged de- 
linquent to determine whether or not 
he should be prosecuted, thus prejudg- 
ing before trial his guilt or innocence; 
and much less should it be its duty, 
after conviction and suspension of 
sentence, to supervise his conduct, 
or to determine whether or not he 
should be brought again into court, 
thus making the judge the complaining 
witness, the prosecutor, the jury and 
the executioner. Yet such are the 
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duties imposed upon the juvenile 
courts by all the ‘children’s codes’ in 
the United States, so far as I know.” 
(Italics ours.) How much of a quali- 
fication is intended to rest in the final 
clause we can only conjecture; but the 
more emphasis we place upon it, the 
more readily shali we be able to relieve 
Judge Baker of any purpose to make 
an unjust and misleading generaliza- 
tion. For nearly a dozen years the 
writer has given attention to juvenile 
courts and the laws prescribing their 
procedure; and so far as he knows there 
is not one court or one “children’s 
code” concerning which Judge Baker's 
statement is true in detail or fair in 
substance. In this offset of margins 
of ignorance the reader may find such 
enlightenment as he is able. 


Proposep SUBSTITUTION OF THE 
ScHOOL 


Having abolished the juvenile court, 
Judge Baker would turn over all its 
functions to the schools except the 
determination of the fact or status of 
delinquency and the imposition of 
a penalty, for which purpose he says 
“there should be some officer connected 
with the schools with authority to 
enter lawful judgments of punishment 
and commitment, and with power to 
enforce them when they are made.” 
Such an officer, having judicial powers, 
would of course be a court whether so 
called or not. 

Judge Baker’s reasons for the opinion 
that the schools can do the work now 
done by juvenile courts under the 
name of probation are so stated as to 
merit respectful attention. One sur 
mises, however, that he does not fully 
realize the difficulties involved; for 
the type of court he has immediately 
in mind is one which deals exclusively 
with incorrigible school children, where 
the transfer would be simple as com- 
pared with courts dealing also with 
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dependent and neglected children, 
or with persons above the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance. On the 
whole, while we may be quite unable 
to accept his appraisal of the juvenile 
court, and may find his substitute 
somewhat less obviously adequate than 
it appears to him, his article serves 
as a reminder of old questionings and 
stimulates further thought. 


Dr. Extor’s Proposau 


Dr. Thomas D. Eliot, in his discrim- 
inating study of juvenile courts pub- 
lished in 1914 under the title The 
Juvenile Court and the Community, 
after eliminating from the proper 
jurisdiction of the court cases of mere 
dependency, i.e., cases which call for 
community guardianship of children 
but do not involve culpable neglect 
by living parents or legal guardians, 
presented and acutely argued the 
thesis that all the administrative 
functions of the court ought to be 
vested in the schools, while the strictly 
judicial functions ought to be redis- 
tributed. Most of the latter he as- 
signed to a new variety of court which 
was, when he wrote, in the first stages 
of its development under the name 
“court of domestic relations,” and 
in which he proposed the adjudication 
of controversies involving the de- 
linquency of juveniles, and, with the 
exception of certain major crimes, 
delicts of adults intimately related to 
the welfare of children. He perceived: 
the fact that this new effort of the. 
community to safeguard its children 
took on at the beginning a natural if ° 
not inevitable form and recognized 
the vast good that had been accom- 
plished. From wide observation he 
based his conclusions on what he' 
deemed essential characteristics, found ; 
inthe best types of the court as well 
4s the least efficient and progressive. 
He proposed no immediate and revolu- 
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tionary changes, but in a truly scientific 
spirit contented himself with pointing 
out what seemed to him the right line 
of development. 


Recent Discussions oF FuncTIoNn OF 
THE JUVENILE CouRT 


By 1914, the juvenile court had be- 
come the subject of widespread notice. 
The unique work and personality of 
Judge Lindsey had done much to en- 
gage the interest and sympathy, and 
judges like Mack and Pinckney, of 
Chicago, and Harvey W. Baker, of 
Boston, had won the confidence of the 
public. While in some quarters the 
new court had been the object of 
bitter attack, often political in its 
motive, even these attacks had been 
sometimes turned into propaganda; 
and, on the whole, it had had a wonder- 
ful career of triumph during its first 
fifteen years. It is therefore sur- 
prising that Dr. Eliot’s criticisms and 
proposals did not provoke a greater 
volume of discussion than is indicated 
by the scanty material to be found in 
print. There was an echo in a Survey 
article in 1919,? and Miss Additon, one 
of the authors, presented her views 
in somewhat different form to the 
National Probation Association later 
in the same year, being ably supported 
by Dr. Helen T. Wodlley.* The 
writer has seen nothing else on this 
side of the question besides Judge 
Baker’s article above referred to, 
and a brief restatement of his views 
under the caption “Passing of the 
Juvenile Court” in The Survey for 
February 21, 1921. The earlier Survey 
article and Miss Additon’s address 


‘ were keen and forceful, but they appear 


to have been based too exclusively 


“That Child,” by Henrietta S. Additon and 
Neva R. Deardorf; The Survey, May 3, 1919. 

3 “Should the Schools take over the Work of 
the Children’s Courts?” Annual Report , of 
National Probation Association, 1919. 
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on observations of the criminal type 
of children’s court, rather than the 
chancery type assumed where the 
original Chicago court has been the 
model; and—a more serious defect— 
they ignore the fact that Anglo-Saxon 
institutions must be fundamentally 
reconstructed before disputed control 
over children can be finally settled by 
school authorities or elsewhere than 
in a court. 

On the other side the list of partic- 
ipants in the discussion is_ brief. 
Judge Ricks, of Richmond, Va., pre- 
sented an illuminating answer to 
Miss Additon before the Probation 
Association; Miss Lundberg, of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, has 
questioned the sufficiency of school case 
work as a_ substitute for juvenile 
court probation,‘ and Mr. Henry W. 
Thurston has voiced a protest against 
too ready abandonment of an agency 
so useful as, in his opinion, the ju- 
venile court has shown itself to be.* 


SIGNIFICANCE OF Recent CHANGES 


The present writer sets before him- 
self the task of building a little upon 
the work of his predecessors in this 
field. There have been changes in the 
eight or nine years since Dr. Eliot’s 
study. What is their bearing on his 
thesis? Under present conditions, in 
what direction should the friends of 
handicapped children bend their efforts, 
with respect to the preservation, de- 
velopment, modification or abolition 
of the juvenile court? 


DEFINITION OF TERMINOLOGY 


First let us get our terminology clear. 
The terms “juvenile court” and “chil- 
dren’s court” will denote courts on 
which are conferred special jurisdiction 


*“The School and the Juvenile Court.” 
Survey, Feb. 12, 1921. 

*“Is the Juvenile Court Passing?” Survey, 
Oct. 22, 1921. 


over delinquent, dependent or neg. 
lected children. The writer holds and 
has elsewhere expressed the opinion 
that only non-criminal courts, ex- 
ercising chancery or quasi-chancery 
jurisdiction, are true juvenile courts, 
others being police or criminal courts 
hearing children’s cases. But the dis- 
tinction will be waived for the purposes 
of this discussion; and, indeed, well- 
organized courts of the latter class 
have so closely assimilated their pro- 
cedure to that of the former that the 
difference consists in what can be done 
rather than in the way of doing what is 
done. Juvenile courts exercise “judi- 
cial functions” when they determine 
upon confession or evidence that a 
child is in need of the ultimate guard- 
ianship of the state because he is 
handicapped by a status of dependency, 
neglect or delinquency, and when they 
delegate the correction of the handicap 
to an agency selected as appropriate. 
They perform non-judicial functions 
which may be conveniently, though 
not quite accurately, grouped as “ad- 
ministrative,” when through their im- 
mediate agents they bring before 
themselves children who are supposed 
to need their aid, collect evidence of 
relevant facts on which they are to 
pass, or exercise supervision over 
methods employed by the remedial 
agency chosen for the particular case. 


VARIED Success OF JUVENILE Courts 


After nine years it would still be 
as idle as Dr. Eliot found it to be at the 
time he wrote, to make a general state- 
ment that the juvenile court is either 
a success or a failure. Here it is 8 
pitiful failure; there it is a fine success, 
and between the two are as maly 
gradations as there are individual 
courts. However, one generalization 
may be ventured, with due acknowledg- 
ment that it is subject to exceptions: 
courts in large cities are more succes 
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ful than courts in small towns and 
rural communities. This difference 
is what one might expect, and the 
reasons are plain, resting partly in 
personnel, partly in equipment and 
partly in opportunity to codperate 
with efficient social agencies. Friends 
of the children have been busy with 
the legislatures since 1914, and there 
can be no doubt that in some states 
rural courts have been greatly im- 
proved. The success or failure of a 
particular juvenile court still depends, 
as it did in 1914, very largely on the 
judge; and under any methods of selec- 
tion yet devised the judge is likely to be 
an accident. 

Variant factors are bound to occur 
in a relatively new and unstandardized 
institution. The country over, there 
are comparatively slight differences 
among such long established agencies 
as the public schools and trial courts of 
general jurisdiction. Should the ju- 
venile court survive to celebrate its 
centenary, doubtless it will have as- 
sumed by then a like fixity and uni- 
versality of quality. Meantime it is 
entitled to be judged at the highest 
point of its present normal develop- 
ment. 


INEVITABILITY OF CHANGES 


One may believe that thus judged 
it has been a great success, and still 
be open-minded toward the idea of 
change in its organization and func- 
tions. It would be strange indeed 
if a social institution with such wide 
and intimate contacts should find its 
final form in less than a quarter of a 
century. Assuming that this one has 
not, what may be learned from ex- 
perience? So far as they can be pre- 
determined, what changes are de- 
sirable? Judge Baker is doubtless 
correct in regarding as fundamental, 
in any appraisal of the juvenile court 
and forecast of its future, the fact 
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that as now organized it combines 
judicial and administrative functions. 
The remainder of our discussion will 
be directed to this fundamental point 
and its corollaries, and the following 
propositions will be supported: 

1. Correct theory does not require 
the relinquishment by the juvenile 
court of all administrative functions. 

2. Whether any such functions 
should be surrendered depends in 
each instance on whether the particular 
function will be more appropriately 
and efficiently performed by another 
agency to which it may be trans- 
ferred. 

3. That the schools should take 
over all the administrative work of 
the court is neither desirable nor 
practicable. 

4. The natural and proper line of 
development of the juvenile court is 
in the direction of extension of its 
jurisdiction, or combination with other 
courts, so that the same court shall 
function in the different sorts of cases 
involving the family relationship. This 
seems to involve the retention and even 
enlargement of administrative features. 


DestRABILITY OF Retarnine Its 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


1. Speaking generally, the tradi- 
tional court has been one of the most 
individualistic of human agencies. It 
has cared nothing about the social 
status and relationships of the people 
with whom it has dealt. What does 
A owe B? Are the facts and the law 
in this dispute on C’s side, or D’s? 
What are the mutual duties and 
obligations of group E and group F? 
Has G offended against the criminal 
law, and if so what penalty should be 
exacted from him? Questions of this 
sort were practically the sole subjects 
of judicial inquiry, and facts about any 
party which were not relevant to the 
issues did not concern the courts at all. 
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But the keen social spirit which has de- 
veloped during the last fifty years has 
not left the courts untouched. In- 
terests and obligations of the commu- 
nity, as well as the parties to the record, 
have come to be taken into account 
—not in every sort of court and every 
variety of proceeding, but in many. 
Legal forms and precedents have again 
and again given way to considerations 
of human welfare. The juvenile court 
furnishes the striking example of this 
socializing process, but it does not 
stand alone. Criminal courts have 
developed psychological laboratories 
and probation systems. Family courts 
or courts of domestic relations have 
grown up in many cities, and they 
have not stopped at the adjudication 
of clashing domestic interests, but 
have striven to build up normal family 
conditions. In some states divorce 
courts have recognized the fact that 
not the warring parents alone but the 
state also have a vital interest in the 
children of a broken home. Courts of 
conciliation and small claims have 
cast time-worn formalities aside and 
brought speedy justice to the poorest. 
Naturalization proceedings have been 
enlarged from the perfunctory manu- 
facture of voters under minimum legal 
requirements, to an intelligent attempt, 
often with considerable ceremony, to 
worthily and impressively induct the 
new American into the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Highly 
specialized courts and branches of 
courts, like the Boys’ Court and Morals 
Court, of Chicago, and the Industrial 
Court, of Kansas, are at least inter- 
esting experiments. In the juvenile 
court, cases of dependency and neglect 
present three questions: Does the 
jurisdictional status exist? If so, what 
does the child need? What ought and 
can the community do to supply the 
need? The delinquency case is so 
different in the non-criminal or chan- 


cery court; and even where some rem- 
nants of criminal procedure survive, 
the aim is not to do something to the 
child as an enemy of the social order, 
but something for him, as the erring 
ward of the state—always correction, 
never retribution. This view, of 
course, does not dispense with punish- 
ment, but insists that it be adminis- 
tered in the true parental spirit, as an 
obligation due to the child, not as a 
penalty exacted from him. 

The tendency toward socialization 
of the courts has proceeded so steadily 
and reached so far that it is not likely 
to be halted. In some of its aspects 
it involves the exercise of administra- 
tive functions, usually performed by 
agents more or less directly responsible 
to the court. Probation in criminal 
and juvenile courts, collection of 
support money in courts of domestic 
relations, and supervision of the wel- 
fare of children in divorce cases, are 
examples. Profound students of the 
law have recognized this as a normal 
development. Says Dean Pound of 
the Harvard Law School: 


In the class of cases belonging to a 
domestic relations court the technique of 
application of legal rules has more of an 
administrative character. ... We have 
had to recognize that common sense and 
experience backed up by adequate ad- 
ministrative facilities, and even, perhaps, 
a psychological laboratory, are required 
for a proper administration of justice in 
this field.* 


All this, like much else that looks 
like innovation, is but enlargement and 
adaptation of what went before. For 
centuries the English High Court of 
Chancery has supervised the person 
and estate of its wards. Courts of 
probate jurisdiction in America have 
long done the same, and for a hundred 
years our courts have expressly rec- 
ognized chancery principles when dis- 

* Private letter, November 4, 1920. 
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advantaged childhood has needed the 
protecting arm of the state.’ We are 
so used to trustees and receivers that 
we are likely to forget that through 
them the courts are constantly per- 
forming administrative functions. 

There are, of course, limits to what 
the juvenile court ought to do on the 
administrative side; but merely doing 
something is not anomalous. No 
wholesale condemnation on this ground 
is in order. Sound criticism must 
inquire whether specific functions are 
wisely or unwisely attempted, well 
or poorly performed. 


ALLOTMENT OF FuncTIONsS TO OTHER 
Acenctes A Marrer or EXPEDIENCY 


2. When we consider what admin- 
istrative functions juvenile courts may 
properly exercise we get into the field 
of expediency, and to a large extent 
local conditions must govern. If we 
agree with Dr. Eliot and other critics 
that dependency cases do not belong 
in court at all, we limit administration 
at once by excluding such cases al- 
together from juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion. But is this really wise? The 
State of Minnesota has been so keenly 
alive to its responsibilities of ultimate 
guardianship that in a careful attempt 
to discriminate between dependency 
and neglect, as grounds for jurisdiction, 
it has preserved the former for the 
purpose of making sure that no desti- 
tute and unprotected child shall fail 
to find custody and support. Is not 
this the safer policy? The great 
majority of dependent children do not 
get before the court at all. Relatives 
and family friends make homes for 
them, home-finding societies place 
them out, and through all sorts of 
unofficial channels they enter institu- 
tions. Taking a child from unwilling 


parents on the sole ground of poverty 


™See Ex parte Crouse, 4 Whart. 9, decided 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 1839. 
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is practically unheard of. On the 
contrary, the exercise of jurisdiction 
to keep children in their own homes, 
through the grant of so-called “ mothers’ 
pensions,” has become a familiar 
feature of juvenile court activities. 
This is an exceptional and doubtful 
function which the limits of this paper 
will not permit us adequately to dis- 
cuss. The general considerations that 
apply with comparative simplicity to , 
other administrative branches of ju- 
venile court work are here involved in 
complications. What is done is to 
decide whether Mrs. A is entitled under 
the law to assistance out of public 
funds for the support of her children, 
and if so, how much; later to determine 
how the allowance shall be conditioned 
or modified, and when it shall be with- 
drawn. This is in no sense judicial 
work. All of it can and most of it must 
be done by purely administrative 
methods. But it is doubtless com- 
petent for the legislature to vest the 
whole responsibility in a court if it 
thinks fit, and local conditions are 
likely to determine whether this shall 
be done. 

When non-judicial, or, as we are 
styling them, administrative functions 
are performed by a court it is through 
agents more or less directly under the 
judge’s control. We have already 
observed that such functions may be 
exercised in three directions: institut- 
ing proceedings, investigating facts 
in aid of judicial action, supervising 
remedial measures after adjudication. 
Eliminating mothers’ pensions cases 
we find no difficult question as to 
administrative functions in the field 
of dependency. Such proceedings are 
never adversary, though sometimes 
differences arise among interested per- 
sons or groups in regard to the agency 
to which commitment ought to be 
made. Since there are no clashing 
private rights there seems to be no 
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reason why the judge should not avail 
himself of any aid his agents may ren- 
der in seeking facts and sound con- 
clusions for the benefit of either a 
potential or an adjudicated ward of 
the court. 

On the other hand, proceedings in 
neglect and delinquency cases are 
essentially in invitum, and due regard 
for private rights becomes an impor- 
tant factor. Here it seems to us that 
the institution of proceedings, whether 
by complaint or petition, ought always 
to be left to outside agencies; not be- 
cause there would be any necessary 
violation of legal principles or prece- 
dents in a different practice, but for 
reasons of policy. It is by no means 
an unheard-of situation for representa- 
tives of a court to initiate actions which 
come before the same court for trial. 
Not to multiply illustrations, receivers 
are frequently appointed for the ex- 
press purpose of bringing suit. Prose- 
cutors are always under the direction 
of the court to a considerable degree, 
and sometimes are appointed by the 
very tribunal in which they try their 
cases. But the paternal attitude of a 
juvenile court, so requisite to its 
best work, is endangered if resentful 
parents or children come into court 
with a suspicion that the case has been 
prejudged. For like reasons investiga- 
tion for and production of evidence 
relevant to the issues to be adjudicated 
should not devolve upon probation 
officers. Other agencies are almost 
always available and if they do not 
exist they should be created. But a 
clear distinction exists between pro- 
duction of facts in aid of an adjudica- 
tion of delinquency or neglect, and 
production of facts in aid of remedial 
treatment after adjudication. So long 
as parents say: “My daughter is not 
neglected,” “My boy is not delin- 
quent”’; so long as the child who comes 
before the court without a parent or 


legal guardian to speak in his behalf 
denies the facts alleged as the basis of 
the court’s jurisdiction, there exists a 
right to trial of the disputed issues 
before a judge who is not only im. 
partial but free from any reasonable 
suspicion of bias. This situation can- 
not exist when probation officers, 
often the judge’s appointees and al- 
ways his trusted agents, appear as 
hostile factors in the case. But when 
once adjudication has been made and 
the child has thus been taken under 
the authority of the court, no sound 
considerations stand in the way of the 
utmost freedom of inquiry on the 
part of the judge in aid of his duty to 
supply the child with needed protection 
or correction. Here investigations and 
reports of probation officers as to 
family history, environment, school 
record, physical and mental states, 
individual traits, etc., are appropriate 
and of great service. 

When, after adjudication, the neg- 
lected child is permanently removed 
from its home, or the delinquent 
child is sent to a correctional institution 
for prolonged custody, the duties of 
the court, generally speaking, have 
been discharged, and the administra- 
tive agencies of the state assume 
responsibility for such future over- 
sight as may be required. Questions 
as to the further functioning of the 
court arise only when the child is left 
at home or temporarily removed with 
the expectation that he will be returned 
as soon as there is such amendment of 
home conditions on the one hand, or 
his own character and conduct on the 
other, as to give fair assurance of 
normal family and social relationships 
in future. Here we have a situation 
calling for the supervision which has 
become familiar under the name “pro- 
bation.” In neglect cases the family 
is on probation; in delinquency cases, 
the child and, sometimes, in effect, the 
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family also. That such supervision 
is a proper function of the court seems 
obvious when once it is conceded that 
a court may do anything beyond the 
judicial determination of a fact or a 
status. Supervision is essential to 
securing results, and if the court does 
not exercise it this may well be be- 
cause there are other available agencies 
that can do so more fittingly and with 
equal efficiency. That efficiency is 
possible on the part of privately con- 
trolled agencies in neglect cases the 
writer has had occasion to know by 
fortunate experience. And yet even 
when well managed, active and in 
sympathetic coéperation with the 
court, the unofficial agency is at a 
disadvantage in lacking authority. 
Even official bodies, such as child 
welfare boards and boards of children’s 
guardians, cannot exercise compulsion. 
Our people have not granted and are 
not likely to grant the power to punish 
to any agency besides the legislatures 
and the courts; and only a court can 
hold over an unfit and recalcitrant 
parent the fear of completely and 
permanently losing the custody of 
his child. Supervision in neglect cases 
may therefore be not only appropri- 
ately exercised by the court, but more 
appropriately than by any other 
agency. 

Those who propose the assumption 
of juvenile court functions by the 
schools speak always in terms of the 
delinquent. Probation of delinquents 
is truly said to be essentially an educa- 
tional process. Barring congenital de- 
fects and abnormalities, juvenile de- 
linquency is usually due to poor home 
training. The American home, in 
far too many instances, is functioning 
badly, and by common consent the 
school has added to its primary task 
of developing the intellect of the child 
an attempt to supplement the home in 
matters of health, manners and morals. 


It is urged that the school should 
divide the educational field, i.e., the 
whole enterprise of child-training, only 
with the home and the church; that 
the court is not equipped for character 
building and should keep hands off. 
If the court is an ineffective meddler 
here it ought indeed to keep hands off. 
But again the writer recalls a fortunate 
experience of codperation. Probation 
officers in the court with which he was 
connected for upward of ten years 
worked harmoniously with teachers, 
attendance officers and school visitors, 
with excellent results. It is easy to 
conceive the turning over to the schools 
of probation work for delinquent chil- 
dren of school age. Taking Minne- 
apolis as a representative community, 
it probably would be well done. But 
if the present arrangement is satis- 
factory, why disturb it? There would 
be little economy in the change. Pro- 
bation officers, attendance officers and 
school visitors are all busy with de- 
linquent children and children headed 
toward delinquency. If probation of- 
ficers were eliminated from the court, 
they or others like them would prob- 
ably be added to the staff of school 
visitors. It has been easy to divide the 
field so as to practically avoid over- 
lapping, and friction has been very rare. 
The schools have helped the court and 
in turn have found the court, through 
its unique ability to say “must,” a 
useful ally. But where conditions are 
different no good reason appears why 
the court should not wholly relinquish 
probationary supervision to the school. 
The matter seems clearly one of local 
expediency, rather than one that must 
be settled on principles of general ap- 
plication. 

A practical question arises when 
places of detention are maintained 
in connection with juvenile courts, 
under conditions that call for day 
school facilities for the children in 
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custody. A few cities have “parental” 
schools maintained as a part of the 
public, school system, where children 
who need special discipline are re- 
quired to attend during school hours, 
and where they may be kept in ab- 
solute custody for a prescribed period, 
pursuant to an order of court. Other 
cities have custodial homes (“detention 
homes,” “home schools,” etc.) under 
juvenile court control, or managed 
jointly by the judge and other local 
officials. These are adjuncts of the 
local probation system. To the writer 
the ideal arrangement in such places 
seems to be that intimate connection 
with the court shall be secured through 
the participation of the judge in man- 
agement, while continuity of school 
instruction shall be maintained through 
direction by the school authorities 
from whose district the children come. 
But human nature must be reckoned 
with, and dual management has its 
peculiar drawbacks. Unity of control 
is probably better, in most cases. 
Whether the school or the court shall 
carry on the whole enterprise is again 
a matter of local convenience. 


IMPRACTICABILITY OF TURNING THE 
Court’s ADMINISTRATIVE FuNc- 
TIONS OVER TO THE SCHOOL 


8. Dr. Eliot clearly perceived that 
even when administrative functions 
have been abandoned juvenile court 
jurisdiction must be preserved for 
adjudications of fact and status. Judge 
Baker, as we have seen, concedes this 
in substance, though less frankly. 
Miss Additon and Miss Deardorf 
appear to see no reason why the schools 
cannot do all the adjudicating that is 
necessary, with, perhaps, “a special 
representative of the judiciary dele- 
gated to the school”... “in the 
nature of an advisor.” The exigencies 
of our complex modern life have com- 
pelled the granting of rule-making 


power to many sorts of administrative 
boards, bureaus and commissions, 
sometimes to a degree which can be 
distinguished from unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative authority only 
by a subtle legal mind. But the 
writer can think of no extension of the 
ultimate power to coerce, which in 
the United States has always resided 
exclusively in the courts in time of 
peace save as a small segment is vested 
in the legislatures because essential 
to the exercise of their normal functions 
under abnormal conditions. All juve- 
nile court functions are performed by 
virtue of the ultimate guardianship 
residing in the sovereign state as 
parens patriae; and by immemorial 
usage among free peoples the courts 
are the only mediums through which 
this ultimate guardianship can be 
expressed when resort must be had to 
compulsion. It seems too plain for 
argument that the school ought not 
to concern itself with dependent and 
neglected children, as such, since it 
cannot command supply for the para- 
mount needs of the former, which are 
for subsistence and nurture, and is 
unable to protect the latter by bring- 
ing coercive measures to bear on par- 
ents or other immediate guardians. 
We come quickly, then, to the field 
of delinquency. Here the school can 
function in but a limited degree be- 
cause: 

(a) School authorities cannot make 
final adjudications of disputed facts, 
or deal with children contrary to the 
will of parents or legal guardians, 
except, of course, that for cause they 
may exclude a child from school 
privileges. Even if constitutional ob- 
stacles were not in the way, no Amer- 
can community would ever permit 
this. With all their faults the courts 
are the recognized bulwark of personal 
liberty. No sooner for the determina- 
tion of the right to custody of a child 
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than for the determination of other 
rights of person or property, will they 
be abandoned in favor of the wisest 
and most benevolent bureaucracy the 
mind of man can conceive. 

(b) In a considerable number of 
states the age limit of juvenile court 
jurisdiction is higher than the age 
limit of compulsory school attendance. 
Boys and girls in what we may style 
the “twilight zone” get into trouble 
and need the restraints of probation. 
This is also true of children who have 
completed school requirements below 
the maximum age. Many of these 
young people have left school and are 
or ought to be in industry; and it 
seems obviously inappropriate that 
the school authorities should have the 
duty of supervising their conduct. 

(c) However efficient the organiza- 
tion of the public schools for probation 
work, it would not be available for 
children in parochial or other schools 
under private control. In large cities, 
at least, where there are many such 
schools, it would be impossible for 
the court to maintain the close co- 
operation with each which would be 
essential to good probation work. 
The alternative would be that the 
court itself would be obliged to super- 
vise delinquents from private schools. 

(d) With children of a sort familiar 
to probation officers and not unknown 
to the school personnel the most 
valuable feature of probation lies in 
being brought and held for a time face 
to face with a new, powerful and 
direct authority, the court; and with 
many delinquent parents of delinquent 
children a court experience has a like 
value. This would be lost if probation 
work were turned over to the school, 
which could employ further discipline 
oly in the weakened form of recom- 
mendation to the court. Even truancy 
and incorrigibility, the peculiar de- 
linquencies of the child in his school 
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relationships, could not be dealt with, 
when parents refused to codéperate, 
without court proceedings. 

Other embarrassments might be 
mentioned, which would be involved 
unavoidably in the transfer to the 
schools of all probationary work for 
delinquents, the only administrative 
function which could be transferred 
with any propriety whatever. If the 
court must maintain an administrative 
staff for cases of neglect and for some 
cases of delinquency, it seems clear 
that the school offers no adequate sub- 
stitute for the court on the administra- 
tive side. If uniformity of organiza- 
tion is desirable it is not to be sought in 
that quarter. Coéperation with the 
schools, however, to save children from 
formal appearance before the judge, is 
the settled and successful policy of 
many courts. 


ENLARGEMENT OF FUNCTIONS OF 
Court DrsmRABLE 

4. Since, then, the future of the 
juvenile court does not lie in the direc- 
tion of substantial curtailment of 
its functions, and since changes are 
inevitable in so young and vigorous 
a social institution, is it not reasonable 
to expect for it enlargement of func- 
tions either through growth or com- 
bination? This suggests the court of 
domestic relations, or “family court” 
as some prefer to name it, which has 
come into existence during the last 
dozen years. Elsewhere the writer 
has undertaken to trace the origin and 
development of this new phase of 
socialized judicial organization. More 
or less directly it has been evolved 
through the effort of different com- 
munities to deal more adequately with 
the urgent problems of family life to 
which their children’s courts have 
called attention. In general the proc- 
ess has been that juvenile courts, 

* Minnesota Law Review, February, 1921. 
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when of limited jurisdiction, have 
been granted new and related functions; 
or when they have been branches of 
courts of general jurisdiction there have 
been assigned to the same branch cases 
of related sorts. This has not been a 
conscious effort to improve the ju- 
venile court as such, but now that we 
are focussing our attention on that 
purpose we find the outlook to be in 
the same direction. The factors in 
juvenile court progress are legislation, 
the work of the judge and the work of 
the administrative staff. With a little 
patience the right laws can be had when 
the public knows what it wants. The 
problem lies in finding out what is 
desirable. What legislation will help 
secure better work on the part of the 
judge and the administrative staff? 
Our answer is, the creation or author- 
ization of courts of domestic relations 
of the more highly organized type. 
Notable instances of such courts are 
the domestic relations branch of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Cincinnati, 
and the two similar divisions of the 
Circuit Court in St. Louis. The 
former has jurisdiction of divorce and 
alimony, non-support and abandon- 
ment, and all matters arising under the 
juvenile court laws, including “con- 
tributing” cases involving adults, and 
the administration of mothers’ pen- 
sions. The judge in charge, Judge 
Charles W. Hoffman, has been a 
recognized leader in this field. The 
St. Louis court has jurisdiction in 
“actions for divorce, separate main- 
tenance, the annulment of marriages 
and all proceedings growing out of and 
dependent thereon; all civil actions 
relating to the care, custody or control 
of children which are not connected or 
associated with divorce or separate 
maintenance suits;... all causes 


arising under the juvenile court laws 
and the children’s code; and all causes 
arising under the child labor and com- 
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pulsory educational laws.” The former 
court has been in successful operation 
about seven years, and the latter 
somewhat more than one year. Both 
are in close approximation to the 
court proposed by the National Pro- 
bation Association, after prolonged 
and careful study, for which is recom- 
mended jurisdiction in “cases of de- 
sertion and non-support, paternity 
cases ..., all matters arising under 
acts pertaining to the juvenile court 

. , all matters pertaining to adop- 
tion and guardianship of the person 
of children, and all divorce and alimony 
matters.” 

The new court will tend to improve 
judicial work because it will attract 
judges of greater ability than the 
average now sitting in children’s 
courts, since the enlarged jurisdiction 
will be regarded as adding dignity to 
the position. It will also promote the 
efficiency which comes through special- 
ization. The business of administer- 
ing justice, like other forms of human 
activity, profits by organizing details 
and by training to expertness, through 
accumulated experience, its responsible 
heads. 

Better administrative work will re- 
sult because as the task becomes more 
important and conspicuous the higher 
will be the standards of qualification 
in selecting agents; and as in other 
sorts of work a closer organization 
will produce a larger and better output. 
Political interference will not be toler- 
ated when work is done so prominently 
in the public eye, and in such intimate 
contact with so many and important 
personal interests. 

There will be obvious gain in con- 
centrating in a single court jurisdiction 
of practically all matters involving 
family relationships. When non-sup- 
port is handled by one judge, abandon- 
ment by another, divorce and its 
incidents by a third, juvenile and 
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“contributing” cases by a fourth, 
and so on, there is not only much lost 
motion but at least occasional conflict 
of policy in dealing with various 
aspects of a family situation which is 
essentially a unit and calls for inte- 
grated treatment. All social workers 
know, and figures in abundance are 
available to confirm their experience, 
that certain families are constantly 
recurring in different phases of social 
maladjustment. Constructive work is 
most likely to be done successfully 
when remedial contact with such a 
family is centralized. 

If it be objected that the court of 
domestic relations is suited only to 
urban conditions, and that the juvenile 
court cannot thus develop in a rural 
environment, the answer is a ready one: 
that since ways have been found to 
extend the juvenile court from the 
large city to the small town, in some 
beneficent form even when not in its 
entirety, so the new court will be 
adapted, though perhaps slowly, to 
the rural environment. Not all the 
steps in this process can be forecast, 
nor need this be attempted in further- 
ance of our present purpose. The 
evolution of the family court will mean 
the disappearance of the criminal 
court for children, which is found in 
its most objectionable form in rural 
communities. 


But while the school cannot sup- 
plant the juvenile court, and is not 
likely to take over any of its functions 
save for special and local reasons, 
there is no limit to-the possible en- 
largement of the school’s preventive 
work; and here the court can do little 
in comparison. The challenge to the 
) school to keep its children out of court 
cannot be sounded too insistently. 
When a child comes in, his social 
salvation is usually the joint responsi- 
bility of both agencies. School and 
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court are not rivals but co-workers in 
the greatest of tasks. 

Note-——Soon after this paper was 
prepared and had left the writer’s 
hands an important contribution to 
the general subject was made in a 
report to the National Probation As- 
sociation (June, 1922), by a committee 
of which Dr. Thomas D. Eliot was 
chairman, on “The Unofficial Treat- 
ment of Pre-Delinquent Children.” 
The MS. report contains the results 
of an elaborate questionnaire in which 
was included the matter of supplant- 
ing or supplementing court probational 
work with school “adjustment.” In 
its recommendations the committee 
says: 


Unofficial probation may continue serv- 
iceable for many years to come, but it may 
also prove possible, and welcome, to turn 
over an increasing amount of the actual 
work, now in this category, to visiting 
teachers, school clinics, bureaus, etc., 
equally or better equipped, leaving for 
probation officers the more difficult official 
cases. In view of the increasingly wide- 
spread and approving interest in such 
developments among both juvenile court 
people and school people, your committee 
suggests that a resolution be considered, 
directed to the United States Bureau of 
Education, to the Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Associa- 
tion, to the Joint Committee on Methods 
of preventing delinquency and to other 
influential educational bodies, registering 
the approval by this organization of the 
principle of assumption by the educational 
system, of educational responsibility for 
the study and treatment of mal-behavior 
problems as primarily educational or 
reéducational problems, and urging that 
this be made possible by means of adequate 
special equipment and personnel attached 
to the educational system, so as to relieve 
the probation offices and courts of much 
extra burden for which they are not 
adequately prepared and should not be 
expected to assume responsibility; and so 
as to readjust many maladjusted children 
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at a much earlier and easier stage of errancy, 
at a great saving of human misery and 
social effort. 

Your committee recommends, in the 
second place, that probation offices which 
are handling large numbers of unofficial 
cases follow up and study the results of 
this policy in individual cases and in the 
mass, in order that the standards of judg- 
ment and practice may be developed, and 
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more intelligent recommendations to educa- 
tional and social agencies may be made, 

Your committee finally recommends that 
a new standing committee on correlation 
with educational agencies be established, 
and that the subject be further studied and 
discussed at future meetings. 


This careful and discriminating at- 
titude augurs well for the future. 
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Recreation Tendencies in America 


By Heten Sepewickx Jones 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 


RECREATION program, with 

the aim of providing recreation 
all the year round for young and for 
old, was instituted not long ago in a 
small eastern city. Soon after, an 
evening center meeting was held in the 
school building to discuss some of the 
problems which had arisen. The presi- 
dent of the School Board made the 
first speech, after which the janitor 
unexpectedly arose from the back of 
the room and addressed the assembly 
thus: 


I’m not the president of this here School 
Board, I’m only the janitor, but I guess I’m 
a citizen too, and I want this Citizens’ 
Meeting to understand that the opening of 
this here school building evenings has done 
more for the young fellers of the Bull-frog 
Alley bunch than anything that has ever 
happened since I come to live in this 
neighborhood. At first I thought they'd 
wreck the building, what with tampering 
with the electric lights, and putting the 
bubble fountains out of business. But 
now you'd oughter see them! They come 
in more orderly than the school children 
themselves. You'd ouglhter see them set- 
tin’ quiet in the basement playin’ checkers. 

And I want to say one thing more, I 
come here not only as the janitor, but as a 
citizen. Now I play three or four musical 
instruments and they've started a com- 
munity orchestra, and I want to tell you 
just as a citizen in the orchestra, I find that 
this here experiment of keeping the school 
doors open in the evening is a pretty good 
proposition. 


This janitor didn’t have to be a stu- 
dent of the theory of play to know its 
value in solving community problems. 
Here was practical evidence. He had 
wen a rowdy gang of boys quieted 
through its influence and he himself 


had received an immense amount of 
enjoyment through expressing himself 
in the community orchestra. He was 
keenly interested and he had become a 
booster for wholesome recreation. 


Sratistics OF RECREATION MOVEMENT 


According to recent reports received 
by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 502 cities in 
America have already become con- 
vinced of the value of play in the lives 
of their citizens and have provided 
wholesome recreation opportunities for 
young and old. In many of these cities 
the municipal authorities have provided 
the funds and some municipal body is 
carrying on the work. Local Commu- 
nity Service organizations, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y. W. C. A.’s, local civic and educa- 
tional organizations, various private 
institutions, settlements, churches and 
industries have been influential in ini- 
tiating recreation work in a number 
of cases and in supplementing and 
broadening work already started. 

The fact that 51 cities initiated rec- 
reation programs during the year 1921 
is indicative of the popularity of the 
movement. In that year, 4,584 cen- 
ters were maintained, 147 for the use of 
colored children exclusively; 22 cities 
reported that they were planning to 
organize work next season; nearly 
$9,000,000 was spent on playgrounds 
and public recreation in 1921, one and 
one-half million more than in 1920; 
and more than $1,000,000 worth of 
property was donated for recreation 
purposes. The city of Chicago alone 
spent over $1,000,000 in 1921 to main- 
tain its wonderful system of parks and 
playgrounds. Duluth provided $50,- 
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000 for a municipal golf course; Akron, 
Ohio, appropriated $2,000,000 for in- 
creasing play opportunities in that 
city; and Memphis, Tenn., appro- 
priated $100,000 in order that their 
citizens might have the benefits of a 
public swimming pool. These are but 
a few of many such encouraging 
developments. 

To carry on the countless activities 
which go to make up a well-rounded 
recreation program, leaders versed in 
the theory and technique of play are 
necessary. Over 11,000 trained work- 
ers were employed to direct play ac- 
tivities in America in 1921—800 more 
than in 1920. Institute courses were 
held in a large number of cities to train 
volunteers for community recreation 
work. 


REcREATION LEGISLATION 


A number of advances were made in 
recreation legislation during 1921. The 
state of Ohio was added to the list of 
seven states which have passed “home 
rule” bills permitting cities and towns 
to designate and set apart land and 
buildings for recreation use and to pro- 
vide for the supervision and maintenance 
of such facilities under some already 
existing body or under a board or com- 
mission which they may desire to 
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pulsory in the schools. Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina and West Virginia enacted such 
legislation in 1921, as a result of which 
approximately $45,000 has been ap- 
propriated for the carrying out of the 
provision of the laws in the various 
states. A federal bill for compulsory 
physical education is now pending, 

Since in practically every physical 
education program play activities re- 
ceive emphasis for a certain period 
daily, this is a direct advance in the 
field of play. 


* * * 


Such statistics as these prove how 
firmly the recreation idea has taken 
root in this country. What these 
wholesome play opportunities have 
really meant to the citizens of America 
during recent years can only be shown 
by a glimpse into the activities which 
adults and children in our cities and 
towns have been privileged to enjoy. 


Community EmpHAsIs 


The story is told of a gentleman, who, 
upon arriving in a town, asked an old 
colored man at the station what com- 
munity it was. “What’s a commu- 
nity, mister?”’ asked the colored man. 
The questioner explained that a com- 
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sociations which have been formed; by 
the many codperative enterprises which 
have taken place through the combin- 
ing of organizations in a town or city 
to carry out some city-wide project; 
by the amount of community drama 
and community music which has de- 
veloped; by the summer camps which 
are being conducted and by the city- 
wide carnivals and festivals and com- 
munity days. It is further reflected 
in the group idea which has come into 
favor during the last few years in ath- 
letic and game contests for boys and 
girls and the tendency to make many 
of the recreation activities for children 
take on the aspect of a group game. 


Home 


It is reported that Theodore Roose- 
velt once said: “Get acquainted. That 
is the advice I would give every father 
of a boy.”” Edward Bok, in an article 
relating why he retired from business, 
tells of a girl who said one day to her 
father: “Dear Daddy, I could love you 
so much if I only had a chance to get 
acquainted with you.” Through home 
play this valuable acquaintance has a 
natural beginning and growth and the 
companionship thus formed is one 
which becomes more and more valuable 
as the years go on. 

The promotion of home play has re- 
ceived an unusual amount of emphasis 
during the past two years. In many 
cities “Home Play Week” campaigns 
have been conducted—notably in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Seattle, Wash., Hender- 
son, Ky., and Visalia, Cal. Through 
the papers suggestions were given for 
fitting up the back yards with simple 
play apparatus for the children. Rules 
for games which the whole family 
might enjoy playing together were 
published and attractive pictures and 
posters indicated the fun and compan- 
ionship which such activities might 


develop. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION 


Neighborhood associations have been 
organized in a large number of cities. 
They have usually been formed in the 
beginning to meet some particular 
neighborhood problem or need. The 
planning of a neighborhood Christmas 
tree, the organization of a recreation 
center, the provision of a swimming 
pool, or some other project, often 
marks the start of such an organization. 
In Wheeling, W. Va., the superintend- 
ent of recreation organized neighbor- 
hood associations through such existing 
groups as the woman’s club, which had 
gathered together to make paper flow- 
ers, and, in another instance, through a 
group of men who came together to 
pitch horseshoes. Boys’ clubs and 
baseball teams have marked the begin- 
ning of such organizations in some other 
cities. In a number of cases these 
groups have raised money to supply 
their own neighborhoods or districts 
with better facilities. In Wilmington, 
Del., over $3,000 was raised by neigh- 
borhood associations for playground 
equipment, athletic uniforms and other 
recreational supplies. One of the com- 
munity leagues of Jacksonville, Fla., 
raised $5,000 for a playground for their 
district. In Phoenixville, Pa., where a 
creek runs through two sections of a 
town, the people of these two sections 
effected an organization with member- 
ship dues of fifty cents, gave block 
parties and raised money for the 
damming of the creek and the building 
of swimming pools. The Neighbor- 
hood Civie Associations of York, Pa., 
of which there are seven, have secured 
better lighting, cleared playgrounds 
through volunteer efforts, aided in ob- 
taining a larger municipal appropria- 
tion for general recreation work and 
have been a real civic and social force 
in the community. 
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VOLUNTEER COOPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISES 


In Clinton, Mass., a neighborhood 
group constructed the best tennis court 
in town at a cost of $17.00, the low cost 
being due to the amount of volunteer 
service given by the people in the 
neighborhood. 

In Brockton, Mass., it was dis- 
covered that swimming facilities were 
desired above everything else. There 
was an unused pond on the outskirts of 
the city, formerly an ice pond. The 
mayor and two hundred volunteers 
turned out one Saturday afternoon and 
cleared the shore of boulders. The 
city supplied 350 yards of sand, and 
volunteer masons, carpenters and 
plumbers turned an abandoned two- 
story hen house, located 200 feet from 
the beach, into a modern bathhouse 
with dressing rooms and showers. 
Brockton now boasts a most successful 
swimming beach and is already discuss- 
ing the cojperative construction and 
operation of tennis courts, volley-ball 
courts, bowling alleys and public park 
system. 

In Clearfield, Pa., a vacant lot in the 
Fourth Ward was transformed into a 
playground site in one day by the men 
and boys of the neighborhood. Three 
leading industries loaned workmen for 
the day. They were supplemented by 
boys and in the evening by business 
men. One firm supplied 250 feet of tile 
for draining; another loaned a truck. 
Local merchants donated food. Soft 
drinks were supplied by a local bottling 
works. The Italian band played for an 
hour in the evening while by the light of 
bonfires the laborers surveyed their 
work and made friends. Twenty 
stumps had been blown or dug up, the 
lot had been freed from stones and a 
space large enough for 300 children to 
play had been provided. 

In Elmira, N. Y., the Kiwanis Club, 


the Rotary Club and the local Com- 
munity Service organization got to- 
gether and spent a full day clearing six 
acres of an unsightly dump heap for a 
community playground. Men, women 
and children had a part in the work. 
The youngest helper was seven; the 
oldest ninety. At the end of the day 
“*hummocks had been shovelled into 
hollows, broken bricks had _ been 
ploughed up and under and buried.” 
What was before the most unsightly 
spot in Elmira was now “a clean six 
acres, smooth and fallow—ready for 
the planting of the seeds of good citizen- 
ship.” 

A bulletin issued by Community 
Service (Incorporated) describing neigh- 
borhood organization work says: 


More important than the tangible results 
of neighborhood organization are some of 
the results in developing neighborhood 
pride, a sense of responsibility for the well- 
being of the neighborhood, in bringing home 
to the people that it is really up to them 
whether their neighborhood is a pleasant 
place to live in, whether it has pleasant 
parks and playgrounds, good music and 
good fellowship. People are all too apt to 
regard their position in life as static. They 
are inclined to expect too many things of 
their city officials without exerting them- 
selves to see that the officials do them. 
The formation of neighborhood associations 
enables people to obtain joint action on 
matters that concern their neighborhood, 
opens their eyes to the resources of their 
neighborhood and makes them realize that 
their neighborhood is largely what they 
make it. 

CAMPS 

Through private groups and munici- 
pal recreation departments, camps have 
been developed in a number of cities 
where people may spend their vacations 
at a minimum expense. The Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout Camps are well 
known the country over. Los Angeles, 
Cal., is noted for the three municipal 
summer camps which it conducts in the 
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nearby mountains. Last summer 
nearly 4,000 Los Angeles people—men, 
women and children—groups of people 
from every walk of life—spent their 
vacations in these camps. The munic- 
ipal recreation departments of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Oakland, Cal., and De- 
troit, Mich., conduct such camps. 


Community DraMa 


In community drama, the spirit of 
working together for a common end is 
again exemplified. Neighborhood plays 
and community pageants have been 
given in a number of cities. Notable 
among these is Greenville, S. C., which 
last fall gave a pageant called The 
Keowee Trail with a cast of 2,800. 
Seven counties participated and a 
chorus of 850 assisted. There were 75 
pieces in the band and over 250 people 
worked on committees. An audience 
of 20,000 witnessed the pageant. Sa- 
pulpa, Okla., gave a pageant presenting 
Oklahoma’s history from the earliest 
time, with 3,000 people from civic, reli- 
gious and fraternal organizations partic- 
ipating. The George Washington pag- 
eant given in New York City, by the 
City History Club, assisted by Com- 
munity Service, was another pageant 
of note. 

In Tacoma, Wash., Lexington, Ky., 
Boston, Mass., and Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
well as in a number of other cities, 
training courses for the development of 
community dramatic leaders have been 
held during the past year. 


ComMuNITY SINGING 


Henry Ward Beecher once said: 
“The poorest tune or hymn that ever 
was sung is better than no tune and no 
hymns. It is better to sing than to be 
dumb, however poor the singing may 
be.” Music has a universal appeal and 
has therefore served as a splendid means 
of bringing people together. During 


the past year community singing has 


held a big place in recreation activities. 
Noon-time sings in factories and de- 
partment stores, choruses, glee clubs 
and community orchestras have been 
organized in many towns and cities of 
America. Music Memory Contests 
were held in a number of communities 
with the result that many people, both 
old and young, became more familiar 
with the best music and the lives of the 
best composers. Community opera 
has also been successfully developed in a 
number of communities. Volunteer 
leaders have been trained in a number 
of cities to direct singing in connection 
with churches, lodges and various com- 
munity groups. 


Community CELEBRATIONS 


The celebration of holidays during 
recent years has been the occasion for 
large community festivals or commu- 
nity days all over the country. These 
often combine an athletic program, 
community singing, band concerts and 
possibly a huge parade giving an op- 
portunity for everyone in the com- 
munity to participate. The organiza- 
tion of groups for the singing of carols 
at Christmas time, as was done in 
hundreds of American communities 
last year and the many “safe and sane” 
Fourth of July celebrations, taking the 
place of the bombastic Fourth of 
yesterday, are instances of such com- 
munity activity. 

Winter sport festivals such as the 
Denver Ski tournament, and the De- 
troit Winter Sports Day, held in the 
winter of 1921, brought the people of 
the community together in activities 
which afforded much enjoyment during 
the winter season. The water carni- 
val which Harrisburg, Pa., gives an- 
nually, took the form last year of a 
Japanese “‘ Kipona.” 

* * 


In all these activities young and old 
have apart. Each belongs to one large 
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whole. Who can say to how great a 
degree the coming generation—many 
of them foreigners—will be affected 
through growing up in this atmosphere 
of neighborliness and cojperation? A 
new community sense and a marked 
advance in social codjperation and civic 
pride must certainly be the result. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES 


Today more than ever before, recrea- 
tion activities, designed solely for the 
children, are planned with the idea of 
getting out of them for America’s com- 
ing citizens the greatest benefit in a 
physical, moral, social and educational 
way. 

At the opening of the sixty summer 
playgrounds in Detroit last spring, the 
Detroit News published an article which 
contained the following paragraph: 


For many years we have known about the 
educational and character-moulding value 
of play, but only within recent years have 
we put it to use. We know and act today 
on the principle that on the playground 
there are to be learned lessons of loyalty and 
self-sacrifice and team play which are no- 
where else more effectively learned. What 
is fair and unfair, what is right and wrong, 
in short all the rules for the great game of 
life, may be worked out. The girl who 
lacks confidence in herself, the bashful boy 
inclined to refrain from competitive exer- 
cises with his playmates, these may here be 


helped on the road to self-development. 


Thus games and athletics to improve 
the physical health and to develop 
character, fair play, obedience and 
concentration; story-telling and story- 
playing to stimulate the imagination; 
constructive play to develop ingenuity 
and creative ability; gardening, pet 
shows, nature study and camping to 
increase the natural love for out-of- 
door life; self government and citizen- 
ship activities to develop a sense of 
justice and civic pride—all these activi- 


ties and many more are supplied in the 
well-rounded recreation program. 


New In ATHLETICS 


The group emphasis which has, dur- 
ing recent years, been placed upon 
athletics has added greatly to their 
social value. The idea that the group 
—the playground or the school— 
should be honored rather than the 
individual, has lessened the importance 
of the star athlete and the picked team. 
As one little girl at the Newburyport, 
Mass., annual play day celebration re- 
marked last summer: “I’m not running 
for myself—I’m running for the play- 
ground.” That is the idea which is be- 
coming more and more prevalent in the 
minds of the children in their play— 
not self-interest but the interest of the 
whole. 

In game contests, a system of scoring 
has been devised and is now used quite 
universally whereby points are given 
not only for actual winning but also for 
sportsmanship and reliability. The 
number of points granted for sportsman- 
ship are twice as many as those granted 
for winning. To win a contest scored 
by this method more character than 
skill is necessary. 


ConsTRUCTIVE PLAY 


On almost every playground some 
form of constructive work is carried on 
during the summer months when it is 
too warm for the usual active play. 
In the winter this type of work is car- 
ried on in the recreation centers. Such 
activity teaches the children useful 
occupations and develops their in- 
genuity and skill. Because the play- 
ground authorities in Chicago believe 
that “the interests which led to the 
development of Thomas Edison are as 
worthy of recognition in our recrea- 
tion program as are those which de- 
veloped Jack Dempsey,” constructive 
play has been carried on to an unusu- 
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ally broad extent in this city during 
recent years and with surprising suc- 
cess. One of the projects furthered by 
the playgrounds was the making of 
paper flowers, which ended in the hold- 
ing of a large flower show in one of the 
park halls, where many visitors became 
most enthusiastic over the naturalness 
and beauty of the display. The chil- 
dren, in their attempts to copy nature 
faithfully, studied botanies and learned 
much regarding the different flowers. 
Thereafter they visited the floral dis- 
plays at the parks with a new knowledge 
and appreciation of the works of nature. 
Making paper lanterns was another 
project which brought out an amazing 
amount of ingenuity. This ended in a 
large parade composed of 600 lanterns, 
which over 2,000 people came out to 
view. The making of kites, sail boats 
and sand models were other projects of 
interest. 


GARDENING AND NaTuRE Stupy 


To grow a crop of vegetables and get 
good results is not an easy task. 
Many children accomplished ;this feat 
in the playgrounds or parks last sum- 
mer, however. In Hartford, Conn., 
this phase of recreation under the Park 
and Recreation Department became 
so popular that a special food com- 
mission had to be created to take care 
of it. Last summer the Playground 
and Recreation Commission in Lan- 
easter, Pa., provided twenty-two chil- 
dren with gardens, 12 x 21 feet. The 
children paid five cents for the plot 
and for eight packets of seeds. This 
year, due to the high cost of real estate, 
prices for gardening plots have gone up 
to ten cents. In Detroit, 1,250 chil- 
dren had gardens and over $7,060 was 
made on their crop. Chicago is noted 
also for its splendid garden work. 

Nature hikes in connection with 
playground activities are becoming 
increasingly popular. There is usu- 


aliy some special nature object to study 
on the hike and the children are taught, 
above all, the conservation of plant and 
animal life. 

Pet shows are a means of developing 
the natural love which children have 
for various and sundry types of animal 
life. Some credit is usually given at 
these exhibits to the owner of the pet 
which gives evidence of having had 
the best care. At the show held last 
summer in Lexington, Ky., a surprising 
variety of live stock was exhibited, in- 
cluding, bears, wolves, alligators, coons, 
cats, dogs, birds, possums, snakes and 
gold fish. 

The Department of Parks in Man- 
hattan, N. Y., conducts a nature room 
which is much used by the children. 
This contains growing plants, picture 
books and collections of various types 
of plant and animal life. 

In Hartford, last summer, an ex- 
hibit of bird pictures was held in one of 
the park field houses over which much 
interest and enthusiasm was aroused. 


CHILDREN’S Destmres CONSIDERED IN 
PLANNING AcTIVITIES 


The playground authorities are not 
autocratic. The real desires of the 
children are studied in planning their 
recreation activities. The very ap- 
paratus on the playground—the swing, 
the sand pile, the teeter, the climbing 
rope, the wading pool, the swimming 
pool, and perhaps, most of all, the slide, 
are all supplied with the idea of satisfy 
ing the natural impulses of the child. 
Unique evidence of the progressiveness 
of this effort is demonstrated in the 
playhouses which the city of Hartford, 
Conn., is providing in its parks to satisfy 
that very natural desire of the child to 
play house. Here may be found whole 
villages of tiny dwellings four feet high, 
with canvas roofs, painted bright red, 
each furnished with a small wooden 
table, four wooden chairs and a set of 
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wooden play blocks. The wire netting 
which forms the sides of the houses lets 
in the sun and air, and the green grass 
makes a soft and velvety carpet. The 
houses are portable and may therefore 
be placed in various formations in the 
different sections of the park. Here 
both boys and girls may be found 
carrying on all sorts of community 
activities—running department stores, 
carpenter shops, going to church, at- 
tending weddings, making social calls 
and doing many other things which 
their fathers and mothers do. All 
nationalities are represented and many 
lessons in social coéperation are learned 
through the activities here carried on. 

Instead of posting all the hills for 
coasting in the winter, many cities 
reserve certain hills with just the right 
slope and give the children the right of 
way, with no teams or autos to dodge, 
during certain hours of the day. 

In some cities free moving picture 
shows for children are given. Brock- 
ton, Mass., and Hamilton, Ohio, offer 
such treats on Saturday mornings. 
The pictures are very carefully selected 
with a view to providing plenty of 
thrills of a healthful variety. 

Possibly one of the most appealing 
provisions to a child is the one which 
New York provided the past summer 
in allowing 1,200 hydrants to be used as 
shower baths for the children during 
the hot months. 


Practica, EvipENcE 


To be sure, there is much work and 
oftentimes considerable expense con- 
nected with the planning of a com- 


munity-wide recreation program, but 
the results are more than worth it. 
School superintendents, health com- 
missioners, police officers, Americani- 
zation workers—all testify to the value 
of community-wide recreation. 

A recreation superintendent in an 
eastern city convinces you that she 
believes her job is worth while when 
she says, with eyes shining: “Why, I 
have seen people literally made over, 
and,” she adds, “I have seen towns 
made over, too.” 

A mother in a city in the middle west 
remarks in surprise that her daughter 
“hasn’t had a cold this winter, though 
she has played outdoors all the time.” 

A juvenile court judge in a western 
community observes smilingly at the 
end of the baseball season that “Bill (a 
public nuisance up to that time) has 
been so busy stealing bases that he 
hasn’t had time to steal anything else.” 

A chief of police in a large city on the 
western coast sends an appeal to the 
city recreation organization to extend 
its work, because he has seen how far- 
reaching have been the results of the 
play opportunities already provided. 


* * 


Twenty years ago only eighteen 
cities could boast of public playgrounds. 
Today, twenty-eight times that number 
are conducting recreation programs. 
Would it be too Utopian to prophesy 
that at the present rate of progress, the 
provision of wholesome recreation ad- 
vantages, like the provision of schools, 
will be taken for granted, before many 
years, as a part of the job of every city 
and town in America? 
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Recreation in the Small City 


By Joun Braprorp 
Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Y a small city is meant, in this 
article, a city of from 8,000 to 
12,000 population. By recreation we 
mean any activity carried on by the 
citizens in their spare time, of a physi- 
eal, social, educational or cultural 
character, which contributes to their 
broader and more complete growth. 
By way of example, for a sedentary 
business worker the recreation most 
needed may be some form of more 
strenuous physical activity such as 
tennis or golf, while for an industrial 
worker it may mean being a member of 
a community chorus, or orchestra, or 
taking a course in an evening school. 
In analyzing small city life we find, 
on the one hand, the “Main Street” 
characteristics, so well described by the 
author of that much discussed volume, 
and on the other hand, the often well- 
directed efforts of those who are stu- 
dents of the city’s needs and desire to 
make it a better place in which to live. 


UNDERLYING Facrors IN THE 
RECREATIONAL SITUATION 


Largely because of our Puritan 
inheritance we are in the grip of com- 
mercialized amusements in the average 
community. Then, too, in many of our 
secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, those who control the physical 
recreational life seem dominated by the 
idea of developing a few stars and teams 
which are used in competition to adver- 
tise the institution rather than to have 
the activities administered from the 
standpoint of teaching the students 
how to play. These facts have been 
largely recognized of late and changes 
will take place during the next few 
years which will remedy this situation. 


Another factor in the situation to 
date has been the attitude of a goodly 
proportion of American city officials. 
To them, the idea of any responsibility 
for provision for the recreational life of 
the entire community is so new and 
so radical that they are inclined to 
be skeptical and to move with great 
caution. The idea of spending money 
to teach people how to play is apt to be 
beyond them, their reaction generally 
being summarized in the contention 
that “it was not done in our time.” 
Generally, however, if an educated 
public sentiment is made articulate, 
they will make such provision as is 
shown to be practical, and not too ex- 
pensive at the start. This attitude is 
not without its advantages, however, 
as it makes it necessary for those in- 
terested in promoting and directing 
community recreation to know the 
situation thoroughly and to be able to 
present the principles involved in the 
organization of the spare time of the 
community. On the other hand, a real 
danger is apt to appear speedily from 
this source, for once let the popularity 
of the work be demonstrated under 
trained leadership, the political group 
sooner or later seeks to capture and ex- 
ploit the movement, so as to fill posi- 
tions with local people who need a job 
for the “good of the administration.” 


OuTsTANDING NEEDS OF THE SMALL 
CITIES 


What are some of the outstanding 
needs in the lives of the folk in small 
cities? 

First: the introduction of the most 
modern program of physical education 
and organized play, including medical 
251 
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inspection; school health programs, 
with supplemental feeding where neces- 
sary; school nurses with the follow-up 
into the homes and community as 
shown necessary. This program has 
now been made compulsory in some 
states, this because of the need of giv- 
ing children the right physical start in 
life, the need being clearly shown by the 
studies made and facts revealed among 
the school population during the past 
fifteen years. 

Second: adequate provision in the 
proper planning of new school buildings 
and grounds for gymnasiums, with pool 
and baths; physical examination and 
rest rooms; lunch rooms; assembly 
halls; which, in many cases, are “little 
theatres;”’ provisions for shop work; 
the securing of a suitable amount 
of land around the building as play- 
ground and athletic field, with provi- 
sion for community tennis courts, 
bowling green, etc., a minimum of five 
acres, making of the whole a possible 
neighborhood center for all time; and 
combined with this school property, 
the purchase of property for parks in 
which there will be outdoor pools, pub- 
lic golf links, etc. 

Third: the need of making suitable 
provision for the spare time of those 
engaged in industry and business life. 
Industry is characterized increasingly 
by the monotony due to specialization 
and the speeding up of production, 
both of which have removed an in- 
creasing number of workers from the 
ranks of creators, giving them practi- 
cally no opportunity for self-expression 
while increased efficiency and labor or- 
ganization have gradually reduced the 
hours and in some cases even the days 
of labor. 

The need of the workers, it would ap- 
pear, can be best met through provision 
in the neighborhood in which the 
worker lives, of facilities and opportu- 
nities rather than through plant fields, 


welfare work in plant buildings, etc., 
although there is a place for noon-hour 
recreation, such as singing, horseshoe 
pitching, dancing and similar activities. 
All this can be promoted by the city 
superintendent of recreation and car- 
ried out by the workers themselves. 

The bulk of offenses against society 
are committed during spare time and 
by the uneducated. There is a de- 
monstrable connection between ju- 
venile delinquency and the lack of 
proper playground and other recreation 
provisions. For young men and young 
women there is a lack of proper meeting 
places in the average small city, where 
they can come together and enjoy the 
things they like to do in their spare 
time. The lack of these again is largely 
due to our Puritan inheritance which 
has made “taboo” many of the activi- 
ties which most appeal between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-five. 

For those of middle age and beyond, 
practically no provision has been made. 
Their needs are very great, and a large 
part of the physical and mental trou- 
bles of middle age would appear to be 
due to lack of a proper and adequate 
program of physical and fun activity. 
This again is complicated by the fact of 
the wrong organization of school re- 
creation and athletics whereby in the 
past the majority of children have 
never learned to play. It is almost im- 
possible to teach “grown-ups”’ to play. 
However, the revival of such old-time 
games as golf, bowling on the green, 
horseshoe pitching, the organization of 
tramping clubs, singing at Rotary, 
Kiwanis and similar organizations, are 
all pointing the way. 

With the churches, as elsewhere, 
there has been a lack of understanding 
of what recreational, social and physi- 
cal activities to promote, and how best 
to introduce them as a part of the 
church program. Here the minister, 


as leader, is handicapped by lack: of 
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training. Courses to cover this need 
have now been introduced in some 
theological seminary curricula. 
Commercialized amusements, with 
the exception of the moving picture, 
have tended to separate the family, and 
made amusement seeking in many 
cases solitary because of the expense. 
So far, programs in which the whole 


family can take part, have been few, 
while commuting and the pressure of 
modern business and industrial life 
has gradually reduced the number of 
hours in which the family can be to- 
gether. Lack of suitable housing and 
the growth of flats and apartments 
have made the physical provision, from 
the standpoint of space, increasingly 
inadequate, and members of the family 
have been forced outside the family 
circle in the pursuit of recreation. 

As the community has grown and 
with the coming of the foreign-speak- 
ing peoples, the “class” divisions have 
| grown and the neighborhood idea has 

given place to the colony idea. In 

nearly every small city in the East, we 
have the apparently inevitable, though 
in time unnecessary, division of “upper 
‘ten,” “‘middle five hundred,” and 
“lower hundred,” with the foreign 
“colony,” “colored section,” the “hol- 
low,” “‘tunnel hill,” “along the rail- 
road” sections, etc., increasing the 
dificulty and interest of the problem. 


RecrEATIONAL AcTIvITIES IN ONE 
Town 


What beginnings have been made to 
point the way to a better day? There 
have been many and they are thought- 
provoking. The beginnings in the 
town of X, population about 10,000, 
will be of interest. 

Studies were made by a field secre- 
lary of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America with the result 
that it was recommended that ad- 
vantage be taken of a permissive state 


law making possible the appointment, 
by the authorities, of a non-political 
recreation commission of five members, 
serving for one, two, three, four and 
five years, two of whom would represent 
the Board of Education, the others the 
city authorities and the citizens at 
large. No salary is attached to the 
positions as commissioners. 

The recommendation was accepted, 
the commission appointed and a budget 
of $5,000, one half provided by the city 
authorities, and one half by the Board 
of Education, provided. As right 
leadership is always of vital impor- 
tance to any movement, a trained 
director was called, a man of twenty- 
nine, college-trained with further tech- 
nical training in the field of physical 
education, of practical experience in 
playground, educational and public 
recreation work, in other words, a 
leader who had entered the recreation 
field as a profession, having a fine 
technical and cultural background. 

As there was already medical inspec- 
tion and a school nurse, a thorough- 
going plan of physical education, free 
and organized play, athletics, folk 
dancing, etc., was introduced into all 
schools, public and parochial, and the 
teachers trained in the details of the 
work to be carried out. The program 
included every child in the schools, save 
those necessarily excused in physicians’ 
orders. The work, now in its third 
year, has been most successful, winning 
commendation of children and parents 
alike. 

On the Fourth of July, with the aid 
of the business men of the city, a great 
picnic was held in the city park, with 
careful provision for proper transporta- 
tion, family groups, leadership; a pro- 
gram of games, stunts, speeches, band 
concerts, etc., was carried out before 
an audience including a number equal- 
ling the entire population of the city. 

Playgrounds, under trained leaders, 
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with proper provision for hours of free 
play, were conducted in four sections of 
the city. There was a well-worked-out 
program, including quiet hours, games, 
music, basketry and raffia, hat making, 
carpenter work, sewing instruction, 
swimming, hiking, dramatics and story 
telling. The chair caning brought 
adults to the grounds to learn, ham- 
mocks made on the grounds were used 
at home, there were inter-playground 
meets, receptions, concerts, etc., and 
the day began and ended with the rais- 
ing and lowering, with salute, of the 
flag and the singing of the national 
anthem. At the end of the season, an 
exhibit of the handwork was held in a 
large down-town store. Boys and girls 
at work in relays in the windows, sur- 
rounded by the finished articles, at- 
tracted great attention, while their 
entries brought awards from the county 
play picnic. 

A creek had been running through 
one section of the small city since its 
beginning but was never used. Men 
out of work were gotten together, per- 
mission of property holders secured, 
and in a suitable place about a half 
mile of the bank was cleared, stairs 
built, bridges provided, landings and 
spring boards made. Two sectional 
bath houses were erected, trees trimmed, 
hooks provided for hammocks, out- 
door fireplaces built, a junk dealer 
gave fifty bricks, a plumber some iron 
pipe and a mason built a fine boxed-in 
drinking place at a spring. A dam was 
built across the creek to raise the water 
to the desired height. The people or- 
ganized their own supervision, and 
paid for the one man needed at night. 
The development was used by from 300 
to 1,000 people a day throughout the 
entire summer and was a family center. 
The entire cost of the recreation com- 
mission was $150. 

The Italian population was assisted 
in the organization of a Columbus Day 


celebration, with band concerts after. 
noons and evenings, parade and night 


fireworks, which brought out a large 
attendance of all classes of people. The 
city officials marched in the parade and 
all groups were brought nearer together, | 
In the fall and winter, citizenship classes ' 
were conducted for the foreign-speak- 
ing group, the work being financed | 
originally by the Women’s Club of the | 
city, but now taken over by the Board 
of Education. 

In September the business men of the 
town organized their committees for a 
Halloween Celebration. Stores were 
decorated, streets specially lighted and 
decorated, floats entered (one being the 
original car of the “Toonerville Trol- 
ley”). Industries and business houses 
vied with fraternal organizations and 
individuals in the entries in the parade, 
which numbered 2,000. Scouts and 
school children, young and old, all took ; 
part. There were five bands and 
twenty floats with over 300 individual 
entries in a costume contest. The 
city was divided into sections which 
voted for their most popular young 
lady, who rode at the head of the 
parade as queen, votes costing a cent 
apiece and the funds thus gained pay- | 
ing for the carnival, relieving the busi- 
ness men of donations and spreading 
the cost at a minimum rate over the 
community. 

At Christmas there was a tree for a 
week, the combined church choirs 
having it one night, the Italians an- 
other, the Poles a third, the children a 
fourth, a band concert a fifth, etc. The 
coming of Santa Claus on Children’s 
night was ““wigwagged”” by the scouts 
for miles along the road, thus adding to 
the interest and enjoyment. A citizen } 
provided a box of candy for each of the 
2,000 school children. 

Many similar activities, including 
other holiday celebrations, school 
athletic meets, etc., are conducted. 
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Enough has been said to show the pos- 
sibilities of recreational development in 

small town life. It is estimated that 
75 per cent of the entire population 
| are reached by the activities in one 
_ form or another. 


Schools and fire halls are used as 


RECREATION IN THE SMALL Crry 


neighborhood centers and all groups 
codperate in a real attempt to meet the 
needs of the community. A trail is 
being blazed that some day will become 
a highway and “just folks” are finding 
opportunity for self expression and self 
realization. 
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A Scientific Program of Child Welfare 


By Henry H. Gopparp 
Professor of Abnormal and Clinical Psychology, Ohio State University 


HILD welfare may be considered 
from the standpoint of the child, 
of the parents and of the community. 
Of these only the first has up to the 
present time received any considerable 
attention. It is the comfort and wel- 
fare of the child that has prompted our 
activities in this line. We talk of the 
right of the child to be well born, his 
right to an education, his right to play 
and his right to health. It is true that 
we are not adverse to conceding some 
rights to the parents in connection 
with these other matters, but it is 
equally true that when the rights of 
the child and the rights of the parents 
come in conflict we do not hesitate to 
decide in favor of the child. When 
the child is old enough to work, the 
parent has the right to appropriate 
the products of his activities. But 
if the health of the child is involved 
we do not hesitate to declare that the 
parent has no right to subject the child 
to conditions that will endanger life or 
health. And if parents provide a 
home that is too unsuitable then we 
do not hesitate to take the child away 
from the home in the interests of his 
own well-being. 

The third point of view, that of the 
relation to the community, has re- 
ceived almost no attention. If the 
child commits misdemeanors we do 
indeed arrest him and attempt to pro- 
tect ourselves against his depredations. 
But even here, once the child is ar- 
rested, our disposition of him is con- 
trolled very largely by considerations 
of his health, happiness and moral 
training; together with some consid- 
eration for his parents. All this grows 


out of the fact that our entire actiy- 
ities have been a result of what we may 
call humanitarian impulse. In other 
words our emotions have been appealed 
to, and not our reason, based upon a 
comprehensive consideration of all the 
facts involved. 

It is perhaps interesting to note in 
passing that our treatment of the adult 
offender is just the opposite. We 
have in the past considered society 
to the entire exclusion of the adult 
individual or his family. We send a 
man to the electric chair or put him 
in the penitentiary for life in order to 
protect society. In the past we gave 
so little consideration to the individual 
himself that the efforts of recent years 
on the part of a few have been entirely 
in the direction of modifying the severe 
treatment which society has been in 
the habit of meting out to the adult 
offender. Here again our knowledge 
of facts has been so meager that our 
efforts in this direction have often been 
marked by a sentimentality that in 
some cases has been both unreasonable 
and inefficient. 


Lack or Screntiric APPROACH 


In the case of children the emotional 
appeal has not only kept us from study- 
ing the facts but has even blinded us 
to those facts that were obvious. 
Such being the conditions, it was not 
to be expected that we would make 
any attempt to apply science to the 
problem. It is true that we have 
tried to systematize our methods to 
some extent with an attempt at scien- 
tific procedure in dealing with the 
problem as a whole, but we have be- 
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gun at the wrongend. It is as though 
a mining corporation should develop 
a system of mining and transportation 
and selling but ignore utterly any study 
or investigation into the character of 
the ore that it is supposed to handle. 
Or a farmer who should locate on a 
good road, convenient to market, pro- 
vide himself with modern farm machin- 
ery and plenty of help and pay no 
attention to the kind of seed he planted. 
Apparently the reason for this neglect 
in the case of childhood has been a 
deep-seated conviction that we were 
dealing with only one kind of material 
and that we understood that pretty 
well. The human being differs so 
much from other animals that it is 
perhaps natural that we should have 
concluded that all human beings are 
fundamentally alike. In the words of 
Henry Fairfield Osborn: 


The true spirit of American democracy 
that all men are born with equal rights and 
duties has been confused with the political 
sophistry that all men are born with equal 
character and ability to govern themselves 
and others; and with the educational soph- 
istry that education and environment will 
offset the handicap of heredity. 


But the day of such ignorance has 
passed and we are now in a position 
to apply scientific knowledge of the 
material to our problem just as 
thoroughly as the miner distinguishes 
between different ores, or the farmer 
between not only different seeds but 
different qualities of the same seed. 
We have at last had it forced upon us 
that not only are all children not alike 
but all children are not of equal value. 
While this will probably not do away 
with our humanitarian impulses, it 
will nevertheless teach us to act upon 
those impulses in a way more con- 
ducive to the welfare of the commu- 
nity and thereby to the welfare of the 
child himself. 

18 
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Tue Group THE PARAMOUNT 
CONSIDERATION 


In all this we are compelled to recog- 
nize the fact that we have practically 
made our social organization the su- 
preme consideration. In other words, 
we have chosen to live our lives not 
as individuals but as members of a 
group and we have given up, and are 
constantly giving up, our individual 
rights and preferences for the sake of 
the welfare of the group to which we 
belong. Codperation, division of la- 
bor, community interests and a host 
of similar phrases are expressions in- 
dicative of the direction in which we 
are developing. The history of the 
human race is the history of its evo- 
lution from the individual to the 
family, the clan, the tribe, the nation. 

In recent months, we have been 
witnessing an effort to construct a 
world-wide group in which various 
geographical and racial divisions shall 
not war with one another but codperate 
for the welfare of the whole. The 
reason that it is difficult to organize 
this world group is that the various 
divisions are unwilling to give up their 
prejudices and preferences for the sake 
of the welfare of the whole world. 
Unless this whole tendency is wrong 
and the development of civilization is 
to be reversed, it is clear that it is the 
group that must always be considered 
before anything else. 


Cuitp WELFARE AND GROUP 
WELFARE 


Thus it comes about that the prob- 
lems of child welfare are correctly 
approached when it is recognized that 
what is well for the child is that con- 
dition which makes him most useful 
to the group as long as he is a child, 
and trains him to become a most use- 
ful member of the group when he 
becomes an adult. In other words, 
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child welfare must be considered not 
only and not primarily from the stand- 
point of the child’s comfort and happi- 
ness, nor that of its parent, but first 
and chiefly from the standpoint of 
the satisfaction and effectiveness of 
the group as a whole. Or to put it 
still another way we must recognize 
that not only has the child rights, not 
only have the parents rights, but 
society has the supreme right over all. 
Even the inherent right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness by the 
individual becomes null and void when 
it comes in conflict with the right of 
society to life, organization and effi- 
ciency. 

This may sound like strong doctrine 
but we must recall that there is nothing 
new about it when it comes to the case 
we have already cited of the adult 
offender. We take his life when he 
threatens the existence of society; we 
deprive him of his liberty when he 
strikes at the social organization; we 
deny him the right to the pursuit of 
happiness when it interferes too much 
with the happiness of the group. We 
have only to extend this principle 
logically and fairly to all persons and 
conditions, old or young, in order to 
place our whole social program, child 
welfare along with all the rest, on a 
rational, scientific and satisfactory 
basis. Up to date we have refused to 
extend this to childhood because of 
our thoughtless doctrine that all chil- 
dren were of equal capacity and equally 
worthy of every effort that could be 
bestowed upon them. 


CHILDREN Not or Equat Capacity 


To most people every infant born 
into the world is a potential George 
Washington or Abe Lincoln, a Phillips 
Brooks, a Frances Willard, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe or an Alice Freeman 
Palmer. It is true that we know and 
will admit, as experienced teachers, 


that very few of them ever develop 
into those high levels of social, moral, 
artistic, scientific or literary efficiency, 
But since we could never tell which 
ones would develop it was necessary 
to bestow our best efforts upvn them 
all in order to bring out the few. All 
that is now changed, we not only 
know, as already stated, that all 
children are not of equal value, or of 
equal capacity, but we are able to 
pick out with a high degree of accuracy 
those who are of the most value, and 
another group who are of little or no 
value to society, and to give with 
considerable accuracy the relative 
value of the intermediate groups. Of 
course, to say that we can pick out 
those of the different values is not 
saying that we know what to do with 
each group, but certainly it does show 
us in a vast number of cases and toa 
very large extent what not to do. 


DIFFERENCES OF MENTALITY AMONG 
CHILDREN 


Assuming that we are on the right 
track, let us now consider some of the 
facts recently acquired which bear 
upon the problems of child welfare 
when considered from the standpoint 
of the needs of society. These new 
facts are profound and of vast signifi- 
cance. We now know that any given 
individual of any age may have any 
grade of intelligence from that of an 
infant to the most highly gifted person. 
And when we say that a person may 
have any degree of mentality, we mean 
that he may remain permanently in 
that degree. Those who have the 
mentality of the infant we call idiots; 
those who have the mentality of a 
child from three to seven years, we 
call imbeciles; those who have a men- 
tality of from eight to twelve, we call 
inferior normals, or if they have along 
with their low mentality other defects 
which render them incapable of manag- 
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ing themselves, we say they are feeble- 
minded and call them morons; and 
above these we have the average child 
and the gifted child. The exact pro- 
portions of the higher grades are 
shown by the well-known army fig- 
ures which tell us that 10 per cent have 
the mentality of ten years or less (it 
is now accepted that about one per 
cent of the population is feeble-mind- 
ed); 15 per cent have the mentality 
of eleven years; 20 per cent the men- 
tality of twelve; 25 per cent have 
thirteen- and fourteen-year intelli- 
gence; 1614 per cent have fifteen-year; 
9 per cent have sixteen- and seventeen- 
year; and 41% have eighteen- and 
nineteen-year intelligence, or the high- 
est intelligence. Now the welfare of 
the child, both from his standpoint 
and that of his parents and that of 
society can only be achieved by a 


| recognition of these facts and by a 


procedure based upon the mentality 
of the particular child. For example: 
the welfare of the gifted child requires 
from his standpoint that he be given 
enough to do of the kind of work that 
interests him and develops him so 
that he is happy and efficient in pro- 
portion to his age. From the stand- 
point of society, it means that the 
gifts with which he is endowed be 
utilized and developed with the view 
that he become a highly efficient mem- 
ber of society, more useful than the 
great average of men. Similarly as 
we go down the scale of intelligence, 
each has its needs and requires its 
own peculiar treatment in order to 
attain the highest welfare from all 
standpoints. 


CHILDREN OF LowEeR GRADES OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


Each child has a value to society 
in proportion to his degree of intelli- 
gence and to the presence or absence 
of certain other characteristics which 
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for want of a better term we group 
under the head of temperamental. 
In the case of those of the lower grades 
the value would be negative. In 
other words instead of being an asset 
they are a liability. This is true of 
the low grade imbecile and the idiot. 
Any visitor to the institutions which 
are provided for this class of unfor- 
tunates goes away with the feeling 
(which he has sometimes expressed, 
more often refrains from expressing) 
that such children who are no comfort 
to themselves or value to society really 
ought to be put out of existence, were 
it not that the sentiment, “live and 
let live,” is so strong that we cannot 
bring ourselves to do the thing which 
our reason tells us is right. This view 
will appeal to a great many people 
who will read this article. But it 
should not be forgotten that there is 
another side to the question, which is 
that while these children are no asset 
to society from the standpoint of the 
work that they can do or what they 
can contribute by their own volition, 
nevertheless they may be of high 
value as material for study and obser- 
vation in order that we as human be- 
ings may understand ourselves. What- 
ever view may be held in regard to 
this it is evident that the welfare of 
this group must be understood as an 
entirely different thing from the wel- 
fare of the higher group of which we 
have spoken, and that if we would 
intelligently achieve the highest wel- 
fare for them we must proceed on 
quite a different line from that fol- 
lowed with the average or above aver- 
age children. 


Tue Psycuopatuic 


The next group to be considered if 
we are to proceed intelligently is the 
so-called psychopathic child, some- 
times spoken of as the mentally un- 
stable. From the standpoint of the 
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child himself such an one is to be 
considered as a sick child. From the 
standpoint of the parents these chil- 
dren are more troublesome since they 
are not healthy, often wilful, irritable 
and disobedient. Sometimes they are 
liars, thieves and sexually trouble- 
some. In management, they require 
kindly but firm discipline and an 
intelligent control, not always found. 
From the standpoint of society it is 
a question of protection from the child 
who is more or less anti-social because 
of an abnormally functioning mind, 
little understood, always promising 
better things but seldom able to keep 
the promises, and many times incur- 
able by any known treatment. 

The psychopathic child is one whose 
brain does not function properly. His 
brain may be fully developed for his 
age, so that his mental level comes up 
fully to the normal plane, but when 
tested by the finer methods he does 
not give the responses that the normal 
child gives. It may be likened to a 
case of defective vision which has 
never been discovered because the 
eye locks normal and its possessor 
reacts to the more common situations 
as though he saw perfectly; but the 
finer tests which have been developed 
by the oculist show that there is a very 
marked deviation from the normal. 

Some years ago a little French boy 
in play put on his grandmother’s 
glasses. He was so overcome by the 
new revelation of things which he had 
never seen before that he burst into 
tears. He had never seen individual 
leaves on the trees; he had never seen 
birds flying in the air, but had made 
no complaint because he thought his 
condition was no different from that 
of other people. Many a person has 
suffered from severe headaches with- 
out ever knowing that it was due to 
a badly functioning eye. In the same 


way the badly functioning brain of 


the child gives rise to conduct that is 
more or less abnormal and trouble. | 
some, but because we have long had 
the idea that many children are bad | 
we have dismissed the situation by 
saying that “‘it is a case of wickedness” 
and have looked no further for the 
cause. 

We now know that much of the 
disorderly conduct of children is the 
result of a mind that is functioning 
so badly that it does not understand 
the situation any more than the par- 
tially blind child sees things in their 
true relationships. For example we 
have long recognized certain persons 
as persistent thieves; stealing not the 
things that they need or really want, 
and repeating the offense over and 
over again in spite of repeated punish- 


ment. Someone invented a Greek 
name for them and called them klep- 
tomaniacs. Having thus labeled them 
we dismissed the subject. We now 
know that the kleptomaniac is gener- 
ally a psychopath. He steals because 
he does not see the situation in its 
true light. The normally functioning 
mind even of a rather small child see- 
ing something that it has an impulse 
to take, at once realizes that it belongs 
to some one else, or upon second 
thought realizes he does not really 
care for it, and his final action is the 
resultant of these various ideas which 


come into his mind rather promptly 
and clearly. The psychopath on the 
other hand does not have these second 
thoughts. His mind functions so bad- 
ly that all his past experiences, which 
should come to his aid and give him 
a correct interpretation of the situa- 
tion, are not available. If he thinks 
of these things at all it is in a confused 
way and not such as to lead him to 
the right result. This is understand- 
able if one recalls his own experience 
on various occasions. There are times 
when we pride ourselves upon having 
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acted wisely as a result of quick and 
clear thought. There are other times 
when, as a result of fatigue or recent 
illness, or something of the kind, we 
act unwisely because we did not think 
of all the items that should have been 
taken into consideration; and after- 
wards we wonder why we didn’t think 
of those things that would have modi- 
fied our actions. The condition in 
which we find ourselves temporarily 
on these occasions is a condition that 
is chronic with the psychopathic child. 
His nervous system is so badly dis- 
turbed that he can never think of 
these secondary matters. 


Tests ror PsycHopaTHy 
The reader may be inclined to say 
that the foregoing is an interesting 
theory but ask how can it be proved. 


| We are inclined to give little credence 


to the child’s own story. He tells us 
that he didn’t think, he tells us that 
he doesn’t know why he did it. We 
think it is a trivial answer, or that he 
does not want to tell the truth. But 
there are many evidences that the 
child’s account is literally true and we 
now have objective proof of the cor- 
rectness of this view. 

We now have tests for psychopathy 
that are as clear and definite as tests 
for mental level. Careful analogies 
of the responses given to a wide range 
of questions in the mental tests enable 


; the expert analyst to classify at once 


the child as normal, feeble-minded or 
psychopathic. We cannot at this 
time go into the details of these meth- 
ods, but one point will be sufficient 
for illustration. In our early work 
with the Binet-Simon test we noticed 
that there are cases where the results 
did not seem as satisfactory as usual. 
A child generally answered the ques- 
tions up to about his mental level, and 
failed everything beyond, just as is 
to be expected from a perfect scale. 
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But now and then one found a case 
who missed a question several years 
below his mental level and on the other 
hand answered some questions several 
years above that level. We spoke of 
this, in those days, as “scattering.” 
Looking into the history of those cases, 
to their career in the institution and 
their conduct, we soon discovered that 
they were different from the rank and 
file of the inmates of the institution. 
I next noticed that one of those chil- 
dren had become insane and had to be 
sent to the State Hospital for the 
Insane. Taking a hint from that 
fact I made a list of twenty children 
who had thus scattered in their mental 
examination. That list was filed away 
for future reference, and inside of six 
months five of those cases had been 
sent away from the institution to an 
institution for the insane. Looking 
for a reasonable explanation of this 
phenomenon, it seemed clear that we 
were dealing with cases of mental 
deterioration rather than simple cases 
of arrested development. The higher 
years in which the child had passed 
some of the tests perhaps indicated 
original mental development and the 
lower years in which he failed indicated 
the level to which some of his mental 
processes had deteriorated. We did 
not at this time realize that we had 
hit upon a method for detecting 
psychopathy at a very early stage, 
long before it becomes of sufficient 
intensity or seriousness to be thought 
of as insanity. But continued obser- 
vation and study of many cases since 
that early date have put that matter 
beyond any question. In order to 
have an objective standard we have 
concluded that a scattering or range, 
as we now call it, of more than four 
years is significant of psychopathy. 
This is only one out of ten points 
that we check up in every mental ex- 
amination. Nor is this the whole 
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story of the psychopathic child. Per- 
haps the most important point in 
connection with our topic of child 
welfare is still to be described. We 
soon began to notice that just as there 
were clear indications in the responses 
to the mental tests, so there was very 
definite and characteristic behavior of 
the child in his social relations. Al- 
most before we knew it, we found that 
we were tentatively diagnosing psy- 
chopathy on the basis of the reports 
of conduct as they were sent in from 
the court or schools or by the parents. 


PsyCHOPATHY AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


A large proportion of juvenile de- 
linquency is due to psychopathy. 
Most of the children in school who are 
up to grade and test up to level in 
mentality but who give trouble in 
various ways are psychopaths. Wecan- 
not here go into a complete description 
of the typical behavior of the psycho- 
path, but suffice it to say that persist- 
ent lying, persistent stealing, persist- 
ent sex abnormalities or all three 
together are symptoms of a rather seri- 
ous psychopathic condition. The 
failure of the child to get along in 
school entirely to the satisfaction of 
the parents or teachers, irritabilities, 
peculiar though not criminal behavior, 
may be the result of a milder type of 
psychopathy which is in general more 
easily corrected. 

Enough has been said to show that 
we have here a particular type of child 
and when we attempt to apply these 
facts to our methods in child welfare, 
it is manifest that often times exten- 
sive modifications must be made. The 
most obvious thing in this considera- 
tion is that these children are sick. It 
is not simply that they have reached 
the limit of their mental growth as in 
the case of the feeble-minded, but, as 
already explained, it is a question of 


a disturbance of brain function. From 
the standpoint of the child this is not 
serious because he is not conscious of 
it. It is not like the toothache, a 
condition which makes him unhappy 
‘until it is relieved. The psychopathic 
child has no knowledge that there is 
anything wrong with him. He may 
realize that he is constantly getting 
into trouble for reasons which he does 
not understand. But from the stand- 
point of the parents and especially 
from the standpoint of society this 
type becomes of supreme importance, 
Here is a child who by reason of his 
mental abnormality, the peculiar fune- 
tioning of his brain, can never take his 
proper place in the group but will 
always be a disturbing element as 
long as the condition lasts. It is per- 
haps safe to say that there is no more 
vital problem for society today than 
the proper dealing with these psycho- 
paths. 


Kinps or Psycuopatuic CHILDREN 


Observation seems to show that 
there are three groups of psychopathic 
children, but this is only determined 
by experience and as a rule no one can 
predict into which group a child will 
fall. Some of these cases sooner or 
later become violently insane, and so 
far as the writer knows when this 
happens it is a type of insanity from 
which there is no recovery. A second 
group seems to outgrow this condition: 
one may guess that these are the cases 
due to some local or temporary cause 
which cause is either consciously or 
unconsciously removed and conse- 
quently the condition is overcome. 
There is a third group that seems to 
remain stationary, neither getting bet- 
ter nor worse. 


Tue Psycuopatuic ADULT 


Such psychopathic children grow 
up to be psychopathic adults, and now 
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that the concept is before us, one can 
recognize them everywhere in society. 
They are the people who are often 
designated as queer, peculiar, abnor- 
mal, eccentric; or often thought to be 
insane, but yet could not be certified 
for admission to an institution. Some 
of them are very troublesome and 
annoying, sometimes their peculiar- 
ities take the direction of bringing 
them close to the borderline of crimi- 
nality. Many of them cross this line 
and so make up a large proportion of 
our criminal population; others keep 
just inside the law. No occupation, 
trade or profession is free of them. 
Sometimes the psychopathy inter- 
feres with their efficiency, sometimes 
it does not, only when it comes to the 
social relations does it make them 
noticeably peculiar; in other cases it 
appears that it may even make them 
of even higher efficiency. In these 
cases we approach the old problem of 
the relation of insanity to genius. 
Every employer of labor has them 
though he may never have realized 
that they were psychopathic. One 
readily recognizes the type as the man 
of whom his neighbors say: “‘He has 
a good trade and a good opportunity, 
he would be a great success if only he 
were different.””’ Or his psychopathy 
may have a different effect upon him, 
giving us the type of which we say: 
“Well, he knows his business and does 
a good job, but he is a very strange 
man.” We find him in the profes- 
sions; in medicine they are the practi- 
tioners who go off on tangents, act 
erratically, treat their patients in a 
way to cause comments in all direc- 
tions and in various ways run true to 
the definition that their minds do not 
function right, that they do not per- 
ceive situations in their true light. In 
the same way they are to be found 
among the clergy, again ranging all 
the way from those who are so abnor- 


mal that they have to be put out of 
the church, down to those who merely 
love to resort to spectacular practices; 
the latter oftentimes very popular, 
possibly because they attract to them- 
selves those who have the same kind 
of psychopathy. The legal profession 
is no freer than the others. Most 
radical reformers are psychopathic, 
while to mention artists it will only 
be to raise a smile of recognition. It 
must not be forgotten that many of 
these people have only a mild degree 
of psychopathy, which seems in some - 
cases, as already stated, to render them 
valuable rather than objectionable. 
However, it almost invaribly renders 
them difficult of adjustment, difficult 
to get along with. In other words, 
it requires a great amount of patience, 
insight and forbearance on the part 
of the normal people to put up with 
the peculiarities of these who are thus 
mildly sick. 


Causes oF PsycHOPATHY 


Our problem in connection with 
child welfare is the removal or cure of 
psychopathy in children. This raises 
the question of its causes, for the best 
way to cure a condition is to remove 
the cause. To this we can give a 
very unsatisfactory answer; we know 
little about the causes of psychopathy. 
There is apparently a group of children 
whose minds have come to function 
badly because of overstrain or over- 
pressure. Many a child has been 
driven by over-ambitious parents un- 
til the nervous system can stand the 
strain no longer. Sometimes this 
shows even by definite insanity. More 
often the first symptoms are those of 
the psychopaths. In many cases this 
is the result not of heavy pressure but 
of what would seem to be reasonable 
amount of work and yet because of 
purely physical conditions of the child 
it becomes a strain and the nervous 
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system is thrown out of adjustment. 
In these cases removal from school or 
the change of environment may re- 
store the child to normal conditions. 
At the other end of the scale we have 
probably a series of poisonings or in- 
toxications of various kinds. The 
only one definitely suspected is con- 
genital syphilis. It is probable that 
there are other poisons that can pro- 
duce the same or similar results. It 
seems reasonable to expect that these 
would give sufficiently different types 
of psychopathy to enable a careful 
student to classify, and so it may be 
hoped that further investigation will 
ultimately give us the information we 
so much need in this direction. 


TREATMENT OF PsyCHOPATHY 


The question of treatment is still 
more discouraging. As yet nothing 
is known that can overcome the psy- 
chopathy in these cases that give the 
history of syphilitic infection of the 
parents. Anti-syphilitic treatment 
has been tried but without results. 
It is to be feared that the poison in 
the blood of the parents has destroyed 
the brain tissues or prevented the de- 
velopment of certain layers of the 
brain before the child was born, and 
that nothing can be done to restore 
the victim. The prospect that these 
congenital syphilitics may have to go 
through life, abnormal to a_ degree 
that makes them undesirable neigh- 
bors and associates and yet not crim- 
inal or feeble-minded so that they can 
be segregated, puts before us a problem 
that is appalling, and gives the ques- 
tion of child welfare new dimensions. 


CHILDREN IN UNFORTUNATE 
ENVIRONMENT 


We pass now to the third group of 
children who require the services of 
child welfare efforts. Here, at last, 
we shall be talking about something 


that is well understood by the welfare 
worker. I refer to those children who 
need help because of unfortunate en- 
vironment. In the past most of our 
welfare work has been in this direction. 
We have sought to improve the en- 
vironment of the child. We have 
been more or less the victim of the 
sophistry “that education and en- 
vironment will offset the handicap 
of heredity.” Ofttimes we have tried 
to improve the slums without paying 
much attention to the nature of the 
slummers. We worked hard on the 
subject of child labor laws thinking 
that if we changed the environment 
in this respect we change everything. 

While we have seen that environ- 
ment is by no means everything or 
the cause of all the woes of childhood 
or adults (because many children are 
born of limited intelligence and many 
more are born with physical condi- 
tions that render them psychopathic) 
nevertheless, the pendulum must never 
swing so far that we will conclude that 
environment is nothing. And if in 
the previous paragraphs we have 
seemed to criticize the environmen- 
talists for going too far in one direction 
we are ready to uphold them in any 
determination they make to go much 
farther in another direction. 

There are thousands of homes where 
the parents are of normal mentality, 
the children are normal and free from 
psychopathy, but because of ignorance, 
because of low ideals (many times 
those of primitive foreign nations) the 
children are being brought up in a way 
that means that they will always be 
anti-social, always a liability instead 
of an asset to society. Here again the 
welfare of the child from the standpoint 
of society demands that he be taken 
away from that family and placed in 
an environment where his good mental 
level and his good mental functioning 
will be turned in the direction of social 
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health, equality and opportunity; 
where he will become an asset to so- 
ciety instead of a liability. 

In these cases we have been too 
lenient. We have carried our ideas 
of individual liberty and individual 
right to such an extent that we have 
conceded rights to individuals who 
have no rights. If a father inflicts 
bodily injury on his child, we arrest 
him. We say he has no rights in the 
ease. Why should we allow him to 
inflict moralinjury? The answer prob- 
ably is that we have no such exact 
standards of moral injury as we have 
of physical. But should we not estab- 
lish standards? Keeping in mind that 
it is the welfare of society that is 
paramount, should we not say to the 
parent: “When it is obvious that you 
are allowing your child to grow up 


' with habits that are going to make 


him an anti-social man or woman, 
we will take him away from you and 
rear him ourselves.” 

Certainly the welfare of the child, 
even from the child’s standpoint means 
more than saving him from cruelty, 
from malnutrition, from ill-health or 
from ignorance. We have plenty of 
preachments about the value of char- 
acter and moral training. Is it not 
time that instead of lamenting the 
fact that many parents are incompe- 
tent to bring up their children we 
should claim the right of the state to 
provide for the welfare of its future 
members? And should we not pro- 
ceed to adopt measures that will in- 
sure the desired result? Besides the 
doctrine of individual rights there is 
another dogma, strongly held by social 
workers, which has hindered us in 
this proposed program. It is that 
the family is sacred; that it should 
be held together just as long as there 
is anything to hold together. The 
idea that it is wrong to break up the 
family is one of those generalizations 
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that is entirely illogical. It is one of 
those cheap and easy solutions of the 
situation which obviates the necessity 
of study and investigation by adopting 
a universal rule where no universal 
rule can apply. Whether a family 
shall be broken up depends upon the 
family. And it matters not how good 
it may be outwardly, if the result of 
the family program is that they are 
bringing up children who will be anti- 
social, who will not fit into the group, 
the group itself not only has the right 
but the duty to break up that family. 
For only by so doing can the integrity 
of the group be preserved. 


ConcLusions SUMMARIZED 


The points that we have meant to 
stress in this discussion are the follow- 
ing: 

First: child welfare is much more 
than providing for the comfort of the 
children. 

Second: humanity has elected to 
live in groups; we have formed highly 
organized societies in which each man 
has his speciality. We have given up 
a great many individual rights and 
preferences for the sake of the benefit 
to be derived from codperative living. 
We have made the group organization 
paramount to everything else. The 
whole body of law has grown out of 
this. Our ideal is a government of the 
people, for the people and by the 
people—not the individuals. Our con- 
stant effort is to insure the comfort, 
happiness and efficiency of the group. 
Any member of the group who does 
not do his part we punish in some way 
or other. The children of today are 
the citizens of the future. Therefore, 
the group has the right to do anything 
necessary to insure that the children 
are being prepared to take their places 
when they become adults. 

Third: the fundamentals of wise 
procedure to attain this end are to 
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know the nature, character, capacities 
of the children themselves. Such di- 
agnosis and study and investigation 
lead to the discovery that we have 
among our children those who are 
feeble-minded, or mentally incapable 
of ever taking their place as full citi- 
zens; second, a group who are sick 
and diseased in their minds to such 


an extent that unless they can be. 


cured they, too, not only can never 
take their places in society but will 
always be a menace and a danger; 


and third that there is a group whose 
home environment is such that they 
will, if left where they are, become 
men and women who are anti-social 
and are continually preying upon 
society. We do not yet have all the 


knowledge that we need to intelli- 
gently solve all of these problems, but 
we have already more knowledge than 
we are putting into practice. And 
we should be establishing everywhere 
investigating stations to learn what 
we do not now know. 
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Child Welfare in Canada 


By Heten MacMorcny, M.D. 
Chief of the Division of Child Welfare, Department of Health of Canada 


HE Act of the Canadian Parlia- 

ment establishing the Department 
of Health as “A department of the 
Government of Canada, over which 
a Minister of the Crown to be named 
by the Governor in Council shall pre- 
side,” marks a new era in the work of 
child welfare in Canada. 

This Act (Chapter 24, 9-10 George 
V) received the assent of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General on June 
6, 1919, and came into force on that 
day, the Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell, 
K.C., being the first Minister of Health 
of the Dominion of Canada. The 
department was organized by the 
appointment of Dr. John A. Amyot, 
C.M.G., as Deputy Minister, in Sep- 
tember of that year, followed by the 
appointment of Dr. D. A. Clark, as 
Assistant Deputy Minister. In addi- 
tion, medical services formerly under 
the direction of other departments, 
were transferred to the new Depart- 
ment of Health, each service becoming 
a division of the new ministry, under 
a chief. 

Certain new divisions were also 
created under the provisions of the 
Act. The first of these to be organized 
was the Division of Child Welfare, the 
appointment of a chief being made in 
April, 1920. 

Section 4 of the Act, under the 
caption, “‘Duties and Powers of the 
Minister”’ enacts as follows: 


4. The duties and powers of the minister 


| administering the Department of Health 


shall extend to and include all matters and 
questions relating to the promotion or 
preservation of the health of the people of 
Canada over which the Parliament of Can- 
ada has jurisdiction; and, without restrict- 
ing the generality of the foregoing, partic- 
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ularly the following matters and subjects: 

(a) Cotperation with the provincial, 
territorial and other health authorities 
with a view to the cotrdination of the 
efforts proposed or made for preserving and 
improving the public health, the conserva- 
tion of child life and the promotion of 
child welfare. 


Section (a) above is the first of nine 
operative clauses, and indicates the 
leading place that child welfare occu- 
pied in the thoughts of those who 
framed the Act and in the minds of 
the legislators who enacted the law, 
as well as in the plans of those who 
had endeavored, for more than fifty 
years, to move the government and 
the people of Canada to pass such a 
law. For it is a noteworthy fact that 
almost as soon as the original Provin- 
ces of Canada had been made a Do- 
minion under the Act of Confederation 
(usually referred to as the British 
North America Act, or, for short, 
the B. N. A. Act), which came into 
force on Dominion Day, the first day 
of July 1867, an agitation was begun 
to have a Minister of Health in the 
Cabinet. At the first meeting of the 
Canadian Medical Association this 
matter was brought forward and a 
discussion took place upon it—a dis- 
cussion which was renewed almost 
every year from 1867 to 1919, when 
the Department of Health Act was 
passed. 

Under the British North America 
Act, public health is under the juris- 
diction of each one of the Canadian 
Provinces, within her own borders. 


ProvinciaAL AUTONOMY 


Provincial autonomy is specially 
recognized and provided for by Section 
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7 of the Department of Health Act 
as follows: 

7. Nothing in this Act or in any regu- 
lation made thereunder shall authorize the 
minister or any officer of the department 
to exercise any jurisdiction or control over 
any provincial or municipal Board of 
Health or other health authority operating 
under the laws of any province. 


It will be realized, therefore, that 
child hygiene, public health nursing 
and maternal welfare are the special 
charge of the Provincial Minister of 
Health, or Provincial Board of Health. 
The Chief Executive Officer ranks as 
a Deputy Minister, being known as 
the Chief Provincial Medical Officer 
of Health, and under the direction of 
this Provincial Officer a Bureau of 
Child and Maternal Hygiene and 
Public Health Nursing has been estab- 
lished for some years past in certain 
of the provinces. 

In other provinces, one or more of 
these special functions is developed 
separately. Thus a Department of 
Public Health Nursing, under a super- 
intendent, has in certain other provin- 
ces, organized and carried on, under 
the direction of the Chief Provincial 
Medical Officer of Health, many of 
the functions included in a broad 
general program of child welfare. 

In most of the provinces, there is, 
in addition, a Superintendent of Neg- 
lected, Dependent and Delinquent 
Children, who has wide powers, and 
is clothed with authority under the 
Children’s Act (or Neglected, Depend- 
ent and Delinquent Children’s Act) 
to take charge of children who, for 
any reason, have become dependent, 
delinquent or neglected. 


CHILDREN Wuo Neep SpeciaL Care 

In some provinces, this superin- 
tendent has a more or less special re- 
lation to children who are disabled 
or defective in mind or body. But 


in Canada, as in other countries, the 
work of adequately caring for disabled 
and defective children is only begin- 
ning. Several of the larger cities 
have special classes (or as they are 
sometimes called in Canada, Auxiliary 
Classes) for children who, for any 
reason, are prevented from obtaining 
proper benefit in the ordinary school 
classes, but who are able to obtain 
benefit in classes where their special 
disabilities or defects of mind or body 
are considered, and where means are 
adopted to cure, ameliorate or over- 
come these, so that these children may 
receive some form of education by 
which they can profit. Among the 
cities which have such Auxiliary or 
Special Classes are Victoria and Van- 
couver in British Columbia, Calgary 
and Edmonton in Alberta, Regina in 
Saskatchewan, Winnipeg in Manitoba, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Guelph 
and Windsor in Ontario, Montreal in 
Quebec and Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
New Brunswick has taken some steps 
in the same direction. Ontario has 
an Auxiliary Classes Act passed in 
1915, and the regulations under the 
Act recognize fourteen different types 
of Auxiliary Classes. The Act is ad- 
ministered by the Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Auxiliary Classes, under 
the direction of the Minister of Edu- 
cation and the Deputy Minister. It 
is stated that in the City of Toronto 
alone, there are now forty or more 
Auxiliary Classes. These range from 
Open Air or Forest Schools in two of 
the largest parks, on the outskirts of 
the city, to classes for Sight-Saving, 
and classes for children who have 
been found to be mentally defective. 
There are also three “Visiting Teach- 
ers” who, in the case of children who 
are so disabled physically that they 
cannot go to school, visit the homes 
and teach them there. This plan has 
been very successful. 
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Cuitp WELFARE IN CANADA 


Curio WELFARE IN THE PROVINCIAL 
y GOVERNMENTS 


There are five different Provincial 
Cabinet Ministers who direct matters 
belonging to child welfare. The Min- 
ister of Health and the Minister of 
Education have already been men- 
tioned. There is also the Attorney- 
General of the province, who has 
jurisdiction over Juvenile Courts, the 
Provincial Secretary, who usually di- 
rects the work for dependent and de- 
linquent children, and the Minister 
of Agriculture, who usually directs 
much work for the benefit of farm 
boys and girls. Under this minister 
also the grants given for Women’s 
Institutes are administered. 


WoMEN’s ORGANIZATIONS 


The Women’s Institutes are clubs 
for farm women. Their motto, “For 
Home and Country,” expresses their 
ideals. Their work has a wide range 
and a direct relation to many of the 
needs and privileges of farm life. 
Every province in Canada has its 
Provincially-organized Women’s In- 
stitutes and about three years ago a 
Dominion Federation of Women’s In- 
stitutes was formed. They are a power 
in the land, and a power for good. The 
Women’s Section of the Grain Growers’ 
Association in the Prairie Provinces, 
the United Farm Women of Manitoba 
and Ontario and all women’s organiza- 
tions in Canada, are strong for child 
welfare and never forget it. 

This may be the most convenient 
place to mention two other nation- 
ally-organized women’s societies which 
carry on work of different kinds, civic 
and patriotic, and are interested in 
child welfare. These organizations 
are: “The Imperial Order of the 
Daughters of the Empire” and “The 
National Council of Women.” The 
local branches of these are called in 


the case of the former, “Chapters,” 
each presided over by a “Regent” 
and in the case of the latter, “Local 
Councils,”’ under a president. 

They are mentioned here because, 
like the Women’s Institutes and other 
organizations of Canadian women, 
they are staunch friends of child wel- 
fare. It is never forgotten at their 
meetings. They have done much 
themselves for Canadian children and 
they have stirred up others to do more. 
The Hon. N. W. Rowell who, in 1919, 
piloted the Bill to establish the Depart- 
ment of Health through the House of 
Commons, mentioned in his speech that 
among those who had strongly advo- 
cated the measure one of the foremost 
organizations was the Women’s Section 


of the Grain Growers of Saskatchewan. 


Dominion Councit or HEALTH 


To return again for a moment to 
the Act: the reader will no doubt have 
realized the necessity for some direct 
channel for the interchange of opinion 
and for working out a mutually agree- 
able and beneficial understanding, thus 
securing constant and harmonious co- 
operation between the responsible 
health officials and authorities of all 
the provinces and the officials and 
authorities of the Dominion of Canada 
established under the Health Act. 

This is provided for under Section 6, 
as follows: 


Section 6. There shall be a Dominion 
Council of Health consisting of the Deputy 
Minister of Health, who shall be chairman, 
the chief executive officer of the Provincial 
Department or Board of Health of each 
Province, and such other persons, not to 
exceed five in number, as may be appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council, who shall 
hold office for three years. The Dominion 
Council shall meet at such times and places 
as the minister may direct, and shall be 
charged with such duties and powers in 
respect to this Act as the Governor-in- 
Council may prescribe. 
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The Chief Provincial Medical Offi- 
cers of Health of the nine provinces 
thus count nine in the membership 
of the Dominion Council of Health. 
The remaining members were appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil in 1919, to hold office until the 
year, 1922, as follows: one to repre- 
sent agricultural interests; one to 
represent trades and labor organiza- 
tions; one torepresent health education, 
the present member being a professor 
of Hygiene in one of the Canadian 
Universities; one to represent the wom- 
en of Canada resident in urban dis- 
tricts and one to represent the women 
of Canada resident in rural districts. 

The Dominion Council of Health is 
thus a statutory body. Its meetings 
are held twice a year or oftener and 
its interest in child welfare may be 
judged by the fact that at the regular 
meeting in May, 1920, immediately 
after the establishment of the new 
“Division of Child Welfare,” more 
than half the time of the sessions was 
devoted to child welfare. It was on 
this occasion that a unanimous request 
was made by the Dominion Council 
of Health for original Canadian pub- 
lications on child welfare. During the 
discussion, members took occasion to 
express their appreciation of the publi- 
cations of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor at 
Washington and also of the generosity 
and courtesy with which these had 
been presented, on request, to health 
and child welfare officials in all parts of 
Canada. It was felt, however, that 
Canada should not continue to borrow, 
but rather should exchange. 


Tue CaNnapIAN Moruer’s Book 


In accordance with this request, 
the first national Canadian publication 
on child welfare was written in August, 
1920. It was named The Canadian 
Mother’s Book, and was revised and 


re-drafted several times before being 
sent to the Government Printing Bu- 
reau in December, 1920. The first 
copies were received from the King’s 
printer on March 3, 1921, and five 
editions, four in English and one in 
French, Le Livre des M éres Canadiennes, 
have now been issued. A Sixth Edi- 
tion is on the press. The illustra- 
tions, the large type and other attrac- 
tive features of this little book are ow- 
ing to the personal interest and support 
of Dr. Amyot, and Dr. Clark, who 
helped in every way to secure these. 
The total number distributed is nearly 
200,000, and most of these have been 
sent out in answer to personal requests 
by the mothers themselves. 


Moruers Want To LEARN 


No one will ever convince the Cana- 
dian Department of Health that 
mothers do not want to learn. Thou- 
sands of mothers’ letters are on the 
departmental files to prove the con- 
trary. Some of them are such sweet 
and simple letters that the reader 
looks at them twice, with tears in her 
eyes. The measure of success which 
our publications have met with is due 
not only to the interest and aid of 
provincial and local health authorities, 
to municipal Officials and Registrars 


of Births, to the Clergy, to Voluntary © 


Associations, Women’s Clubs and pri- 
vate citizens, but more especially to 
the Press of Canada, who were most 
generous in noticing the “Little Blue 
Book,” as it was often called by the 
mothers in their letters. 


Press 
The newspapers not only recognized 
the book, they adopted it and ex- 
plained it and advised their readers 
to send and get it. So it came about 


that hundreds of newspaper cuttings 
found their way into our mail bag, 
pinned on the letters which contained 
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the request for “That Little Blue 
Book.” Some were not pinned. 
They were sewed on the left hand 
upper corner of the piece of paper 
with a white cotton thread. We 
looked at these letters a long time. 
There is something touching in the 
thought of the mother sitting down 
tired to read the newspaper, cutting 
out the extract, no pin to be found, 
threading her needle, putting on her 
thimble, sewing the cutting to her 
letter, with the baby in her arms per- 
haps, and the ex-baby at her knee. 


Tue Lirrte Books 


Seeing that the mothers had been 
good enough to give a “pet name” to 
their own “Canadian Mother’s Book,” 
we straightway adopted it and so the 
publications of the Division of Child 
Welfare in the Canadian Department 
of Health are now known as “The 
Little Blue Books.”” The “Home Se- 
ries” of Little Blue Books was pub- 
lished in October, 1921. The first edi- 
tion of ten thousand was gone in a few 
weeks. A second edition has since been 
issued and a third is now on the press. 
The titles of the Series are as follows: 

1—Beginning a Home in Canada. 
2—How to Build The Canadian House. 
8—How to Make Our Canadian Home. 


' 4—How to Make Outpost Homes in Can- 


ada. 
5—Canadians Need Milk. 
6—How we Cook in Canada. 
7—How to Manage Housework in Canada. 
8—How to Take Care of Mother. 
9—How to Take Care of the Family. 
10—How to Take Care of the Baby. 
11—How to Take Care of the Children. 
12—Household Cost Accounting in Canada. 
18—How to Take Care of Household Waste. 
14—How to Avoid Accidents and Give 
First Aid. 


How tro Take Care or MorHer 


The most popular is No. 14—“ How 
to Avoid Accidents and Give First 


Aid.” The next favorite is No. 5— 
“Canadians Need Milk,” then No. 6— 
“How we Cook in Canada.” Among 
those not so popular is No. 8—“ How 
to Take Care of Mother.” It is not 
hard to imagine why. The mother 


usually writes to ask for the books. 


She forgets herself. It is the mother 
who takes care of everybody. Who 
takes care of her? This is the duty 
of every nation and every citizen, 
especially every husband, every father, 
every big boy, every big girl, who 
reads this page. Take care of mother. 
You will miss her when she is gone. 


MatTernat Mortatity 


On the list of seventeen civilized 
nations arranged in order as regards 
maternal mortality, Canada and the 
United States stand at the foot of the 
list. We are seventeenth in a class 
of seventeen. It is a disgrace to both 
nations. We must make a better 
record. Surely the first step in child 
and maternal welfare is to save the 
mother and child alive. 


ViTaL STATISTICS 


This brings us to vital statistics, 
another matter of health and child 
welfare on which provincial autonomy 
has an important bearing. From the 
dawn of Canadian history registra- 
tions of births, marriages and deaths 
have been made in each of the provin- 
ces by the provincial authorities, the 
title of Registrar-General being con- 
ferred upon one of the ministers, such 
as the Provincial Secretary or other 
minister, and the Chief Provincial 
Medical Officer of Health being in 
many cases the Deputy Provincial 
Registrar-General. Under his direc- 
tion vital statistics are collected by 
local Registrars or Sub-Deputy Regis- 
trars, for each municipality, or in the 
case of the larger municipalities for 
each sub-district of a municipality. 
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It could not be expected that these 
officials would all adopt the same plan 
or use the same standards ‘in collect- 
ing, tabulating and issuing vital sta- 
tistics. It must also be remembered 
that the National Census, taken every 


‘ten years, is under the control of the 


Dominion Parliament, and of course 
every intelligent citizen realizes the 
importance of vital statistics and other 
statistics, to national business and 
national welfare. But time, thought 
and diplomacy were required in bring- 
ing about a state of things in which 
it would be possible to issue national 
vital statistics. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment in 1916 settled upon the 
policy of establishing a Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. The 
necessary organization occupied the 
years 1916-17, under the direction 
of Mr. R. H. Coats, who was appointed 
Dominion Statistician, and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, under the 
Trade and Commerce Department, 
was established by Act of the Domin- 
ion Parliament in the year 1918. 
Since that time great progress has been 
made in preparing and recording sta- 
tistics on all matters of national im- 
portance, including vital statistics. 


The mysteries of Hollerith machines 
and other abstruse questions cannot 
be entered on here, but it may be 
mentioned that an inquiry is now pro- 
ceeding in one of the largest cities of 
Canada in regard to the “Age-Height- 
Weight” of her school children. With 
the assistance and codperation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Department of Health, Division of 
Child Welfare, it is hoped that the 
results of this inquiry will be made 
available before long and that other 
inquiries of the same kind will be 
undertaken. 


InFant Mortatity 


Infant mortality in Canada varies 
greatly in the different provinces and 
in the different cities or districts of 
the same province. There have been 
instances of small districts or munic- 
ipalities where the infant mortality 
rate was 0—not one baby under one 
year of age having died during the 
year. There are other municipalities 
where the infant mortality rate ap- 
proaches 170, or is even higher. The 
Bureau of Statistics has issued the 
following preliminary report on infant 
mortality in eight of the provinces of 
Canada for the year 1920: 


Prince Edward Island............ 80 
Manitoba....... 103 
93 
British Columbia................- 61 


PLAN oF WorkK AND GENERAL POLicy 


To return again to the provisions 
of the Department of Health Act: it 
will be noted that no restriction or 
limitation is laid upon the minister 
in his efforts for “the conservation of 
child’ life and the promotion of child 
welfare.” 

It was never intended that the work 
of the Division of Child Welfare should 
be limited in any sense to child hygiene 
and a good deal of time was devoted 
early in 1920 to framing a “Plan of 
Work and General Policy” for our 
own guidance in the division and for 
reference from time to time. Atten- 
tion must, however, again be directed 
to the fact that the greatest oppor- 
tunity of the Division of Child Welfare, 
as an integral part of the Department 
of Health, is in codperation and con- 
sultation and the carrying out of the 
wishes of the nation, as exp 
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through the constituted health authori- 
ties of the provinces, in regard to 
inquiries, information, publications 
and general standards of child welfare, 
and promoting and recording child 
welfare work throughout Canada. 
This plan of work and general policy 
makes reference to the following ob- 
jectives in child welfare and maternal 
welfare: 

To help the home. 

To help to find a true home for every 
homeless child. 

To save and preserve maternal and 
child life. 

To promote and secure maternal and 
child welfare. 

To maintain and improve the health, 
strength and well-being of mothers 
and children. 

To make known to all Canadians the 
principles of maternal and child 
welfare, and the supreme impor- 
tance of home life to the individual 
and to the nation, so that national 
interest in these matters may be 
aroused and the best modern 
methods for securing the welfare 
of the home and the nation may 
be understood and carried out. 


MeErTHODs 


The following methods, among 
others, are mentioned in the “Plan of 
Work and General Policy:” 

Cotperation with all provincial au- 
thorities, especially with Provincial 
Ministers of Health and their depart- 
ments; also with Provincial Boards of 
Health and Medical Officers of Health, 
provincial and local; and with Direc- 
tors and Officers of Bureaus or Depart- 
ments of Child Welfare. 

Coéperation with ministers of edu- 
cation and departments of education, 
in reference to the provision of com- 
fortable, suitable and well-planned and 
well-equipped schoolhouses, to school 
hygiene, medical and dental inspection 


of schools, school nurses, physical ex- 
amination of children; to children who 
need special care and training and 
other matters pertaining to child wel- 
fare, more especially the instruction 
of teachers in Normal Schools as to 
the great principles upon which child 
welfare in the home and in the school 


is founded and the best methods of 


carrying these out. . 

Coéperation with all voluntary so- 
cieties or other organizations which 
carry on child welfare work or are 
interested in maternal and child wel- 
fare and home life. 


The aim of such codperation is to | 


assist all who are working for child 
welfare in Canada to obtain the best 
results, and to secure general unity 
of purpose and harmony of action, 
and uniformity of methods in so far 
as they can be applied. 


SpeciaL SUBJECTS 


In addition, the following special 
subjects are noted and briefly com- 
mented on in reference to their bearing 
on maternal and child welfare: 

Child Welfare in Remote and Sparse- 

ly Settled Places. 

Children’s Clinics—Maternity Cen- 
ters—Health Centers—Well-Baby 
Clinics—Consultations and other 
organizations and Schemes for 
Maternal and Child Welfare. 

Children’s Courts. 

Diseases of Childhood. 

Education and Illiteracy. 

Home Service. 

Housing. 

Immigrant Child Welfare. 

Medical Education. 

Legislation. 

Morals and Manners, Health and 
Citizenship, Duties of Home Life. 

Nutrition and Feeding of Children. 

Opium, Drugs, Proprietary and Pat- 
ent Medicines; Harmful Devices. 

Protective and Preventive Work. 
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Public Health Nursing. 
Recreation. 
Research, Investigations and Sur- 
veys. 
Statistics and Publicity. 
Venereal Disease. 
Women and Children in Industry. 


Tue CANADIAN NaTIonaL CoUNCIL 
or WELFARE 


The relation between voluntary or- 
ganizations, or associations and govern- 
ment departments, such as the depart- 
ment of Health, is a very important 
one and every effort has been made to 
codperate with voluntary associations 
interested in the work of child welfare. 
Many requests were received by the 
government, including some letters 
antedating the Department of Health 
Act, that a Dominion Conference on 
child welfare should be called. This 
was done by the Deputy Minister in 
accordance with these requests and 
not as an official matter, the Confer- 
ence being assembled at Ottawa on 
October 19 and 20, 1920. These days 
were busy ones and were occupied in 
the discussion of innumerable details 
of child welfare and questions of or- 
ganization. The latter, on the Report 
of a Committee, were finally dealt 
with by a resolution to form a “Cana- 
dian National Council of Child Wel- 
fare,” intended to secure codperation 
among voluntary associations doing 
child welfare work, having regard to 
proper representation from each prov- 
ince. This council held a second 
Dominion Conference on child welfare 
in Montreal on September 29 and 30, 
1921, and it is hoped that within a 
short time each province will have a 
provincial voluntary organization for 
child welfare work. The intention is 
that these Provincial Associations 
should be the basis for the Canadian 
National Council of Child Welfare. 
Three of the provinces have already 
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taken steps in this direction, but the 
organization has not yet been com- 
pleted. 

The Council has called a Third 
Annual Conference on Child Welfare 
to meet in Toronto on September 25, 
1922 and an interesting program has 
been prepared which augurs well for 
the success of the meeting. Among 
those who will take part are the Hon. 
Dr. Beland, Minister of Health, and 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Bureau of Child Welfare, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Tue CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ProrectTion OFFICERS 


The Canadian Association of Child 
Protection Officers is another new 
Canadian Child Welfare Organization. 
During the sessions of the first Domin- 
ion Conference on Child Welfare in 
1920 and after its adjournment, a 
request was made to the Division of 
Child Welfare that some means be 
taken to provide for a Conference on 
practical work in regard to neglected, 
dependent and delinquent children. 
This request was made by Judges of 
Juvenile Courts, Provincial Superin- 
tendents of Neglected, Dependent and 
Delinquent Children and other provin- 
cial officers, and by officials of Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies and superintend- 
ents of Detention Homes and Indus- 
trial Homes or Schools. It was felt 
that Provincial and Dominion Legis- 
lation in regard to the interests of 
such children should be carefully 
considered and that many problems 
in regard to children who require 
special care could be profitably dis- 
cussed by a small meeting of persons 
who have direct responsibilities for 
the guidance and education of such 
children. This request met with the 
approval of the Deputy Minister and 
after a good deal of correspondence 
and consultation arrangements were 
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made to hold this Conference in the 
city of Winnipeg on October 5, 1921. 
The attendance was satisfactory and 
the work of the Conference was suc- 
cessful. It resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Canadian Association of 
Child Protection Officers, the mem- 
bership of which is strictly limited to 
those who are responsible to the con- 
stituted authorities for the welfare and 
education of children who need special 
care and especially for children who 
have to be dealt with under the Ju- 
venile Delinquents Act or are in danger 
of being brought into this position. 


Errorts FoR CHILp WELFARE 


There is perhaps no effort for child 
welfare which has been neglected or 
untried in Canada. Child Welfare 
Associations and Children’s Aid Asso- 
ciations have long been at work in 
most Canadian cities. In the Public 
Schools in Montreal, Toronto and 
other cities, milk is given regularly to 
children, either at a low cost, or if 
circumstances render it necessary, free 
of all cost. Supervised playgrounds 
have been established in many cities 
and towns for years past. Little 
Mothers’ Leagues flourish in Ontario, 
Manitoba and other provinces. Child 
welfare stations are increasing in num- 
ber. Five new child welfare stations 
were opened in the year 1920 in the 
city of Winnipeg, as stated in the last 
report of the Provincial Board of 
Health for Manitoba. Montreal and 
Toronto also have many child welfare 
centers. Classes for children suffer- 
ing from cardiac disease are organized 
and children of pre-schocl age receive 
attention in many of the cities. The 


Junior Red Cross has developed rap- 
idly within the last few months and 
has paid special attention to the needs 
of disabled children in the different 
provinces, especially in the Province 
of Saskatchewan. 


Public Health Nur- 
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ses and School Nurses are increasing 
in number and the importance of their 
child welfare work is recognized. The 
Province of Saskatchewan gives a 
“Maternity Benefit” of twenty-five 
dollars. It is realized that the edu- 
cation of the community and especially 
of mothers and fathers, as to the needs 
and principles of child welfare, is the 
great object to be sought and that 
each community has the responsi- 
bility for the children of that commu- 
nity. There are many signs that this 
responsibility is being more strongly 
felt and more adequately met, as in 
addition to the above-mentioned work, 
the facilities for play and recreation, 
the number of new supervised play- 
grounds and the efforts made in schools 
to improve the health of children, 
show. Medical inspection of schools 
has been carried on in Canada for more 
than twenty years. The Province of 
British Columbia has an excellent Act. 
There is legislation in most of the other 
provinces, but the plan of organiza- 
tion and the results vary a good deal 
in different places. 

One province at least is considering 
a provincial survey of child welfare 
work and those who are promoting 
this movement have high ideals as to 
the scope of the inquiry and its re- 
sults. It is encouraging to feel that 
their ideals are likely to be realized. 

The advice given to Alice when she 
was searching for the White Queen 
may here be remembered. Alice was 
informed that the quickest way to 
find the White Queen was to turn 
and go in the opposite direction. 
Those who, having their eyes fixed 
on child welfare, turn and go in the 
direction of the mother, those who 
turn to secure a living wage for the 
father and those who, when the father 
has been removed by death, or dis- 
abled by accident, turn to provide 
Mothers’ Allowances and Workmen’s 
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Compensation Acts are taking the 
quickest way to find that Queen of 
National Service called child welfare. 

In one of the provinces of Canada 
where a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act has been in force for some years, 
in the year 1920 the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board reported that about 
100,000 people had been helped under 
the Act at a cost of $26,000 per day. 
In that year there were in that prov- 
ince 45,421 accidents, 542 of which 
were fatal. 

Five out of the nine provinces of 
Canada have Acts providing Mothers’ 
Allowances for widows and other des- 
titute mothers. The Province of Man- 
itoba was the first to take up this 
work in 1916. The Government of 
the Province of Nova Scotia has 
recently received a report from the 
Commission appointed by them to 
study the question and it is thought 
that Mothers’ Allowances will soon 
be provided for in that and other 
provinces. 

In the Province of Quebec so much 
is done by voluntary associations such 
as “L’Assistance Maternelle,” and 


by the Roman Catholic Church, es- 
pecially through the schools, homes 
and orphanages managed by religious 
orders, that, in the opinion of Judge 
Choquette of the Palais de Justice, 
Quebec, and other authorities, the 
necessity for Mothers’ Allowances and 
similar legislation does not exist there, 
in the same way nor to the same 
extent. 

In the Province of British Columbia 
for the year ending March 31, 1922, 
the number of mothers benefited under 
the Mother’s Allowance Act was 850 
and the number of children 2,200, at 
a cost of $488,951. 

In the Province of Ontario it is es. 
timated that in the year 1922, $1,500,- 
000 will be expended. The number of 
mothers now cared for is 3,350 with 
10,500 children. 

It should be remembered that the 
money is perhaps only half of the 
benefit conferred. The visitors who 
administer the money, in their friendly 
visits to the home, by their counsel 
and their good influence, probably 
more than double the benefit of the 
money to the home. 
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The Pre-School Child: His Social Significance ' 


By Arnotp Px.D., M.D. 
Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of the Psycho-Clinic at Yale University 


have been somewhat retarded 
in our appreciation of the social 
importance of the pre-school child. 
It has been easier to recognize the 
social significance of the adolescent 
crossing the border of immaturity—a 
candidate for citizenship, employment, 
parenthood, crime, or military service 
as the case may be. Society has also 
clearly recognized the claims of the 
child who has shed his milk teeth. 
Our compulsory education laws, and 
our vast public school machinery, with 
its multifarious aids to both physical 
and mental welfare, are ample evidence 
of the social appreciation and the social 
control of the school years. 

In comparison, the social status of 
the pre-school child is undefined and 
unprotected. Indeed, recent literature 
contains frequent reference to the pre- 
school “ gap”’ and the “neglected” pre- 
school years, particularly the years 
from two to five. This period has been 
picturesquely called “the no man’s 
land in the field of social endeavor.” 


New Movements IN Pre-ScHoou 
Cuitp WELFARE 


Partly as a reflex of the Great War, 
but fundamentally as a result of the 
peculiar social status of the pre-school 
child, this field has recently come into 
an extraordinary state of ferment and 
formativeness. The no man’s land is 
being invaded by scouts and squads 
from the public health camp, and from 
that of the public schools, and it is be- 

1 Part of the material in this paper appears in 
Chapter I of the author’s forthcoming volume 
on The Pre-School Child: From the Standpoint 
of Public Hygiene and Education. The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. (Boston); Riverside Textbooks 
in Education. 


ing tunneled in a very interesting 
manner by various voluntary enter- 
prises. 

The infant welfare centers, which 
once confined themselves to the task 
of humanizing milk for bottle babies, 
are rapidly bringing the whole devel- 
opment and the whole span of the pre- 
school years within their scope. The 
kindergarten is steadily growing in 
influence and coming to be an integral 
part of the public school system. 
With the public health agencies reach- 
ing up and the public school agencies 
reaching down the pre-school gap is 
closing in. 

In England this new solicitude for 
pre-school childhood has written itself 
into a parliamentary enactment, and 
is writing itself into public policy. 
Both indicative and interesting is 
Clause 19 of the Fisher Education Act 
(1918), which confers upon local edu- 
cational authorities: “The power to 
supply or aid in supplying nursery 
schools for children over two and under 
five years of age whose attendance at 
such a school is necessary or desirable 
for their healthy physical or mental 
development.” 

Under this law over a score of Eng- 
lish nursery schools are now being 
supported by the state, and a greater 
number are maintained by voluntary 
organizations. In this country several 
experimental and demonstration nurs- 
ery schools have been established, and 
there are signs of an interesting nurs- 
ery school movement. One of these 
schools, the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, correlates its work in a most 
promising way with a practical course 
in child care for college students. 
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There is, as yet, no reason to predict 
that the nursery school will displace 
the American kindergarten. This new 
movement should, however, help to 
define the functions of both nursery 
and kindergarten in a more complete 
supervision of the welfare of pre-school 
children. There are many other evi- 
dences that the welfare of the pre- 
school child is steadily coming under 
increased social control. Is such con- 
trol justified? 

The social significance of the pre- 
school period may be indicated from 
four points of view, the biological, the 
medical, the psychological and the 
administrative. 

1. Biological Significance of the Pre- 
School Period 

The pre-school period is biologi- 
cally the most important period in the 
development of an individual for the 
simple but sufficient reason that i 
comes first. Coming first in a dynamic 
sequence, it inevitably influences all 
subsequent development. These years 
determine the child, much as the 
foundation and frame determine a 
structure. 

The very laws of growth make these 
the most formative of all years. The 
younger the creature the more rapid 
is growth. When measured by per- 
centage of increment in weight and 
height, the growth activity of the first 
six years is incomparably greater than 
that for any subsequent period of six 
years. The individual begins as a 
fertilized ovum weighing about half of 
a milligram. By the time of birth the 
growth has been reckoned by Minot 
as 5,000,000 per cent. Between the 
ages of three and four months alone the 
foetus increases fivefold. During the 
first five months of life the baby dou- 
bles its weight. During the first year 
there is a total gain of 200 per cent. 
During the next year the gain is about 
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380percent. Thisrate steadily declines 
until at the age of six the annual in- 
crement is only 10 per cent. After 
six the curve of growth remains almost 
on a level until puberty when there is 
a slight return to the earlier growth 
intensity. 

Adolescence has been called a second 
birth. There is a partial resurgence 
of the wave of growth at that time, as 
though nature meant the individual 
to enjoy on a higher plane the same 
remarkable potency which character- 
ized his infancy. Man would surely 
become superman if such a supplemen- 
tary period brought with it a range 
and degree of achievement comparable 
to that of the first heyday of growth 
in the pre-school age. Meanwhile his 
ability to become completely human 
depends on the realization of the 
growth possibilities of the first sex- 
ennium. 


2. Medical Significance 

The medical significance of the pre- 
school age can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Exaggeration is not needed. The 
problems of development and disease 
peculiar to this period are so numer- 
ous that Pediatrics constitutes the 
broadest and in many respects the most 
important specialty in medicine. 

The curve of human mortality is of 
decisive import. Of all the deaths of 
the nation, over one-third occur below 
the age of six. Ten times as many 
deaths occur in the first half decade of 
life as in the full decade from five to 
fifteen years. 

The curve of morbidity is as sig- 
nificant as that of mortality. Infancy 
is not only a period of physical help- 
lessness, but it is to no small degree a 
period of bio-chemical helplessness 
against disease. The infant does not 
only have to learn to see, to grasp, to 
walk; but the very juices of his body 
have to acquire an organization against 
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infection. To be sure, in the first 
months of life his blood may still carry 
protective substances derived from the 
maternal bloodstream that so recently 
was his very own. Children under six 
months for example rarely get the 
measles. But when these protective 
substances have been exhausted or are 
not definitely inherited, his body must 
produce its own defense against bac- 
teria, toxin and fatigue. This bio- 
chemical defense is part of the struggle 
for existence which begins anew in 
every newborn infant. It follows, as 
Holt has said, that “the younger the 
patient the worse the prognosis in all 
the diseases of childhood.” 

And yet there is no more promising 
field in medicine, as this same author- 
ity has recognized, than the prevention 
of disease in this very period. First of 
all, infections can in large measure 
be forestalled, delayed, or controlled. 
Secondly the strength of the child to 
resist or to conquer disease can be 
safeguarded. 


3. Psychological Significance 

From the psychological and edu- 
cational standpoint the conditions of 
the pre-school period are interesting 
and challenging. Legally, the pre- 
school child has no educational status 
in this country. Compulsory educa- 
tion does not begin to operate in most 
states until the age of six. The tacit 
assumption is that it is not an educa- 
tional period at all. Psychologically 
nothing could be more erroneous than 
such an assumption. In a certain 
sense the amount of mental growth 
which takes place in the first sexennium 
of life far exceeds anything which the 
child achieves in any subsequent period. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether all 
of his scholastic strides taken together 
bulk for as much as his brilliant ad- 
vance from the stage of protoplasmic 
vegetation at birth to the mastery of 
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physical and personal relations—lan- 
guage, art and science—which he has 
attained when he first slings his school 
bag over his shoulder. This remark- 
able velocity of mental development 
parallels the equal velocity of physical 
growth during these early years. 

The character of this mental devel- 
opment is by no means purely or pre- 
eminently intellectual. Almost from 
the beginning it is social, emotional, 
moral, and denotes the organization 
of a personality. The infant is not 
only acquiring perceptions and motor 
codrdinations, he is acquiring attitudes 
toward things and persons, prejudices, 
inclinations, habitual preferences, in- 
hibitions; he is incorporating modes 
of behavior which do not of course 
constitute a mature personality, but 
which psychologically are at the core 
of personality. On every level of be- 
havior, the physiological, the sensori- 
motor, and the higher psychical, he is 
acquiring both healthful and unhealth- 
ful habits of activity. Though he may 
not learn to read in the pre-school 
years, he is mastering the alphabet of 
life. So potent are these fundamental 
lessons, that this period easily becomes 
the soil of perversion, inefficiency, and 
distorted or curtailed development. 

The years of pre-school childhood 
are forgotten but they do not ever 
completely depart; they are registered 
in the organization of the nervous sys- 
tem, and there they continue to dispose 
and to predispose the latter-day in- 
dividual. 

Such considerations, though broad 
and general, point to the unique 
educational potency of the pre-school 
period. 


4. Administrative Aspects 


From an administrative point of 
view the pre-school period presents a 
likewise interesting situation. During 
the last century a great body of legis- 
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lation and administrative procedure 
have been built up to protect and 
fulfill the rights of children; but the 
safeguards as already noted have ben- 
efited chiefly the child of school age. 
Legally and administratively the social 
control of children below the age of 
six is much less advanced. 

There are, of course, very significant 
statutes in many states, relating to 
birth registration, neglect, abandon- 
ment, employment of expectant moth- 
ers, inspection of milk, etc., which 
clearly reflect the growth of state regu- 
lation, and a tendency to transmute 
even the infant from “well-nigh a 
thing, the object of rights, to a person, 
the subject of rights.” But taken asa 
whole the status of child welfare and 
educational agencies for pre-school 
children, indicates a lack of general 
state policy, a relative lack of standards 
and even of guiding principles. No- 
where are our social efforts more un- 
related and piecemeal and more at the 
mercy of unaided tradition. Nowhere 
does the curve of child care fall so low 
as in numerous nurseries, baby farms, 
and incompetent homes which retain 
almost complete control over their 
young charges, and have not felt the 
quickening influence of child labor and 
school-attendance laws. 
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One consideration, perhaps the most 
fundamental, which accounts for the 
present administrative status of pre- 
school child welfare is the reluctance 
of the home to surrender its preroga- 
tives. This is a healthy reluctance. 
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If it did not exist we should in a few 
years be developing a great glorified 
nursery for the pre-school children of 
the state. It has been seriously sug- 
gested that this is the natural goal of 
child welfare in this field. Instinct and 
good judgment, however, favor another 
solution; one which will strengthen the 
the home and raise its efficiency. 

It is very significant that compulsory 
continuation education beyond the age 
of fourteen is laying increasing stress 
on civic instruction and training for 
home and family life. If we consist- 
ently develop in our pre-marital youth, 
both boys and girls, a concrete educa- 
tion and a practical philosophy with 
respect to the vital problems of child 
care, we shall be attacking the adminis- 
tration of child welfare in the pre- 
school period from the most promising 
angle. The welfare of the pre-school 
child begins with his grandmother and 
with his parents. We need for these 
parents a new type of education, which 
will deal more directly and sincerely 
with the problem of infancy. The sys- 
tematic exploitation of the educational 
possibilities of the continuation school 
period from fourteen to eighteen will 
lead very directly to an improved con- 
trol of the neglected pre-school period. 

Social control over the pre-school 
period must be increased, but it need 
not be autocratically done. New leg- 


islation and administrative coérdina- 
tion of existing agencies, new methods 
of regulation and supervision must be 
involved, but our main reliance should 
be placed upon methods which will 
preserve the integrity, and quicken the 
responsibility of the home. 
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